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But past who can recall, or done undo ?—Paradise Lost. 


LONELY stretch of sand in a lonely corner of France, A 

woman in a long dark travelling cloak pacing to and fro, 
to and fro, on the hard sand. Now she looked out to sea, now 
lifted her sorrowful eyes towards a great crucifix, on the dunes over- 
head, showing black against the grey of the chill autumn sky. To 
and fro, to and fro, the poor mother paced, her white hands clasped 
tightly before her, her white face wofully haggard, and her unshed 
tears stifling her. 

“OQ my God, my God, forgive me! Forgive me!” was her 
prayer, “forgive me !” 

She looked towards the crucifix again, and saw the blue smoke 
curling upwards behind it from the little inn buried in the valley 
below. There, in that inn, lay her dead, her beloved dead. So young ! 
80 fair! so——so——- A dreadful cry broke from the mother’s heart, 
butno tears fell. She would have been thankful for the relief of tears. 
No, no; her darling, her beloved, was not naturally deceitful. Some 
cruel wretch taught her that——- “God forgive him ! God forgive him ! 
And, ah—God forgive me!” she prayed; and then the sobbing 
cry broke forth again. But there were no tears. Ah, God, it was 
for this that she had pinched and saved through the long, long years. 
It was for this—that a man might steal her beautiful treasure from 
her, She thought of her other girls, and for a moment not with 
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tenderness, but with bitterness. Then she prayed again, “God 
forgive me ! God forgive me !” 

The innkeeper’s wife came towards her down the dunes—a 
stout, ruddy-faced peasant woman, with a black woollen shawl tied 
over her white cap and a long dark cloak covering her. She hada 
rosary in her hand, and her lips moved as if in prayer. 

“Come,” she said, laying her hand on the mother’s arm, “come 
and see. All is arranged. She looks beautiful.” Her tears over. 
flowed and she sobbed aloud unrestrainedly. “ Beautiful as an angel. 
If only 4e could see her now ” ‘The mother shuddered and drew 
away from the woman’s touch. 

Slowly they climbed the dunes and made their way across a beet 
field to the house. It was a low red-tiled building, half inn, half 
tobacconist’s shop. 

As they came out on the road the mother saw that all the 
shutters were now shut and that a white cloth was suspended above 
the door. 

Half a mile distant a dozen thatched cottages were visible, 
clustered about a tiny chapel. Beyond these the dreary, uncultivated 
brown hills went rolling upwards towards the sky Moira’s mother 
shivered as she looked. What, she asked herself, had her daughter 
seen to paint there? She turned away and followed the woman 
into the house, alohg the damp corridor—that had just been freshly 
scrubbed, out of respect for the dead—and into a small back 
room, also freshly scrubbed and sanded, where some tall candles 
threw their ruddy light upon the narrow wooden bed, covered with 
white muslin, and upon the graceful figure and beautiful face of the 
English girl, dead at the age of twenty. The mother moved towards 
the bed as one in a dream. She saw without surprise that the 
girl was fully dressed in white muslin, and that a veil had been 
thrown over her face. The woman watched the mother’s face 
intently—with a smile on her own—hopeful of catching some look 
of approval, some sign of pleasure. But as none came she ventured, 
in a hoarse explanatory whisper, “I hope it doesn’t displease Madame. 
It’s a dress that I had made for my daughter at the time she was to 
enter the convent. But she changed her mind and married instead— 
which arrangement didn’t displease her father, I assure you—and 
I put the dress away. It is quite new, no one has ever worn it; 
and since I found nothing suitable in Mademoiselle’s wardrobe I 
ventured to use that. There! I assure Madame no one has ever 


worn it.” 
The mother bowed her head in sign of thanks. All that could 
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be done for the dead, even to the scattering of white chrysanthe- 
mums about the still figure, had been done. She knelt at the bed- 
side, and, putting out one hand to clasp those slender ones lying 
white in death, hid her face among the lavender-perfumed draperies. 
Her whole frame was shaken by dreadful sobs ; her heart was like 
stone, and not a tear fell. 

The peasant woman watched her for some minutes, still holding 
her rosary whilst her lips moved in prayer, then shook her head 
sadly and went her way to the kitchen. There she explained to her 
sister—whom she had summoned from the hamlet to assist her in 
her work—her maid, and the blear-eyed old sexton who had placed 
the white cloth above the inn door, that Madame was very English. 
She hadn’t said anything, but she seemed pleased all the same. 

“But a woman like that,” she added, “a woman of family, in a 
good position—for one sees at once that she is all that—how came 
she ever to allow her daughter—so charming a young girl—to travel 
ina foreign country alone? That’s to say if she was alone—which 
is what I understood—when she fell in with Monsieur. That’s what 
seems to me strange—that she should have permitted such a charming 
young lady to travel alone. How,” she concluded, emphasising each 
word with a nod as she slowly drew a horn snuff-box from her 
capacious pocket, “ how came she to permit that? That’s whatI keep 
asking myself.” 

Alas ! there were others besides the innkeeper’s wife who asked 
that. There was the mother herself, who had sent her pretty Moira 
into the world with a girl but a year or two her senior. A girl, it is 
true, who had already seen something of Paris life, so that the 
mother had ever thought of her daughter as in safe keeping, never as 
alone, But how many of the students of that fatal Latin Quarter of 
the gay city of Paris are there who are not, in the truest sense of the 
word, absolutely alone—who have a companion and yet are 
companionless ! 

Moira’s companion was quite unfitted to play the part of guardian, 
and, indeed, never had regarded herself in that light. She considered 
Moira something of a prude, and thought that being out in the 
world would do her good—knock some of the nonsense out 
of her,” as she phrased it when discussing her with other girls. They 
laughed, of course, though Moira’s innocence annoyed rather than 
amused them. It irritated them to see her stare in surprise, if not 
in alarm, as the ways of this strange new world were revealed to her. 
Did she ask questions she was answered with questions. Really, now, 


did she expect to study painting and remain in the state of innocence 
22 
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of a sickly baby wrapped in cotton-wool all her life? Perhaps she 
proposed for herself the 7é/e of the innocent—eh? Well, they could 
tell her ¢hat was a ré/ that wouldn’t go down in Paris, and she 
would very quickly find herself left out of everything if she adopted 
it, they assured her. Then, really, what fault had she to find with 
their little club? All the men and girls called each other by their 
Christian names, it was true, but that was a sign of good-fellowship, 
At Paris one must do as Paris did. It wasn’t exactly a family party, 
But they, most of them, wanted to escape domestic boredom and family 
parties for a season, and to amuse themselves in their own way. If she 
wasn’t prepared to take her fun like other girls, whilst she could get 
it, she had better go back to her mother and that delightful dull 
little village she was so fond of talking about. Charming place it 
must be with never a man to talk to but the old patriarch of a doctor 
and the smooth-faced curate, who knew about as much of the world 
and the world’s ways as a dickey-bird in a back kitchen. 

Moira’s mother was almost as ignorant of the meaning of life in 
Paris as Moira herself. Years before, when she had lived for a time 
in that city, she had lived under the protection of loving parents, 
seeing nothing, therefore, but what those parents chose she should see, 
So that when Edie Hughes, Moira’s companion, who had stayed with 
hera couple of days before taking Moira abroad, indulged, with much 
laughter, in talk about Paris life, women’s rights, and the liberty that 
ought to be accorded to women, she put it down as girls’ idle 
chatter. 

Too late the scales had fallen from the eyes of the broken- 
hearted mother. She now saw things as they were, not as she 
fancied them. The first rude shock towards awakening to the 
truth had come in the form of atelegram : ‘‘ Zyphoid. Come.” That 
was all. The signature was strange to her. But she thought no- 
thing of that. Miss Hughes would naturally be too occupied nursing 
Moira to find the time to send the telegram herself. But what, she 
wondered, as she hastily packed a valise, had Moira been doing to 
get typhoid? Overwork and poor living were generally supposed to 
be the cause of that malady. Moira must have overworked and 
been careless about her food; perhaps had been trying to save 
something out of her small allowance to surprise her mother, poor 
child! ‘Tears came to the mother’s eyes as she thought of that. 
Then, arrived at her destination, she discovered that her daughter 
was not at the village where she had passed the summer with Miss 
Hughes and other companions. She must take the train again, the 
hotel-keeper’s wife explained to her. Without writing it had been 
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mpossible to explain that Mademoiselle was no longer with them, 
and as sending a letter would have occasioned a delay, possibly 
annoying to Madame under the circumstances, they had allowed 
Madame to come without receiving explanations. Mademoiselle was 
gone further away—up the coast—to paint her picture for the Salon. 
It was there, at St. Martin, she had fallen ill. “It was in this way 
she left,” the woman ran on: “all the English were going ; only a 
few Americans remained. Well, Mademoiselle was here all summer 
with the other young people—several young ladies and one or two 
young gentlemen. One day Mademoiselle’s companion leaves for 
Paris, and the next day Mademoiselle tells me she is going away tc 
St. Martin for her picture. Everybody says she has tremendous 
talent, you know—oh ! tremendous talent——” 

“Who sent the telegram ?” the girl’s mother interrupted her to 
inquire. 

“Tt was I,” the woman answered ; “‘I had the news froma cousin 
of mine who came over the day before yesterday for the /é/e here— 
the Ducasse, you know; and, as Mademoiselle had given me her 
English address and told me she intended leaving for England at 
the end of this month, October, I searched for the address and got 
an American lady to telegraph. She left for Paris this morning. 
But if Madame would like to see any of the other foreigners ?” 

No, Madame said, she did not wish to see any one. She would 
catch her train. 

“There, then, that is all I can tell you,” said the hotel-keeper’s 
wife ; “ I would have gone over myself to see Mademoiselle, only you 
know what it is with the /é¢e, and the children at home, and every 
one coming and going. It wasn’t possible.” 

“My daughter isn’t alone?” the mother turned back from the 
hotel door to inquire. 

“Qh, no, no, no ! ” cried the hotel-keeper’s wife, eager to comfort 
her; “she isn’t alone. There are good-hearted people over there. 
They will do all they can for her—she who is so amiable and pretty, 
and so much liked by everybody—just as they would for their own.” 

The woman, watching her tall and stately visitor anxiously, dared 
hot prepare her to face the truth. “No; as for that, I understood 
that she was not alone—in the sense that there is some one with her. 
No,” she said, “she has been well taken care of.” But she looked 
away from the English lady, stooping to rub some dry mud from 
the bottom of her skirt as she spoke. “ Eugénie!” she called to 
one of her maids, “come and carry Madame’s valise to the 
station.” 
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Her visitor thanked her, paid for the telegram that had been 
sent, and went slowly away to take the train for St. Martin. There, 
in that lonely, dreary bit of world, far from a doctor, far from home 
and the comforts of home life, so necessary at such a time, she 
found her daughter lying sick unto death. ‘“ Alone!” exclaimed 
the distracted mother, when she had explained who she was and 
inquired after Moira. ‘ Then she is alone?” 

“That’s to say,” said the peasant woman—“ that’s to say 
Monsieur left a week ago.” 

“ Monsieur?” came the startled inquiry. 

The woman attempted to retreat, tried to take back her words, 
stammering out that she was speaking of her other boarder, a young 
artist who had worked there for some time and had gone away very 
soon after Mademoiselle arrived. - But it was too late. The mother 
read the whole truth in the woman’s face. She knew that Moira 
had arrived at the inn with this “ Monsieur ” as well as if she had 
been at St. Martin to witness their arrival. Nor was she wrong. 
Moira had openly left the other village in company with the French 
artist whom the peasant woman designated as “ Monsieur”; and no 
one dared tell the mother the truth. Who, she asked herself, was this 
** Monsieur”? Why had Moira left Miss Hughes? Why, in the 
other village, had they explained nothing ? 

She tried to piece the fragments of information as she took up 
her watch beside the bed on which lay her unconscious child, and 
to make out the story for herself. Who could this “ Monsieur ” be? 
Was he English? French? What? Where had Moira picked him 
up? In Paris? In the country? 

There was no one to answer these questions. The mother’s 
lips almost refused to open when the woman was coming and 
going in the room ; and the woman was too much in awe of the 
stiff English lady, so unlike her pretty soft-hearted daughter lying 
there, to volunteer information. 

Moira regained consciousness at intervals and reached out her 
tired arms to her mother. But she rarely spoke—only looked towards 
the door, always towards that closed door, in a pitiful, pleading way 
that made her mother’s heart ache, and once almost decided her to 
ask who the man was who had thus stolen away the pure heart, and 
have him brought back at any cost. Merciful unconsciousness, 
however, again came upon the sick girl at this hour. After that 
there were only momentary gleams of consciousness until the light 
went out of Moira’s beautiful blue eyes for ever. 

There she lay now, the sweet pale face quiet in death, the 
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delicate eyelids drooped over the tired eyes, the dark lashes casting 
long shadows down the thin cheeks, wasted with fever, and the long 
silky black hair flowing over the shoulders. 

There was no one now to tell the fond mother all that had 
happened, all that her child had suffered. She knelt there hour 
after hour, holding the dear hands ; not weeping much, but going 
over the whole life that ended here, from the pretty babyhood to 
the beautiful girlhood. How she had ever had the courage to part 
with her darling she could not tell. Her mind went back to that 
evening, scarcely a year ago, when she had felt the soft arms warm 
about her neck, and heard the sweet voice pleading for liberty : 
“You'll be so proud of me when I come home. You know you 
will. Do let me go. You will, you angel, won’t you?” Then the 
dear lips pressed her grey hair, the soft little hands stroked her old 
cheeks tenderly, oh, so tenderly! ‘Just a winter in Paris and six 
months in the country. And then! Besides, there’s my French, 
mamsy darling. Not only would your genius—you know you think 
I’m a genius—and so do I, dear—not only would your genius rise to 
glory in that happy land of France, where they know how to appreciate 
talent, but she would improve her French. And it’s so stupid 
nowadays not to know French well. I’ve heard you say so yourself, 
dear. There, it’s all settled!” The fond arms again pressed them- 
selves close about the mother’s neck, and the matter was settled. 
To Paris Moira went—to that enchanting city, that is ever to lead 
to glory, to liberty, and leads so often other ways. 

Hour after hour the mother knelt in that silent room, till the 
afternoon was gone and night was coming on. ‘They told her food 
was prepared for her in the next room. She could take nothing. 
Still she knelt there, praying for forgiveness. Almost unconsciously, 
at what hour she knew not, she heard a heavy cart lumber down 
the road and stop. There was the jingle of the harness and horse- 
bells, the call for a light, the opening of a door, the splashing of 
water, as some one carrying a bucket of water for the horse struck 
the bucket against a stone and upset half the contents. There were 
steps in the corridor, the heavy dragging steps of the peasants, trying 
to tread softly in their hobnail boots—showing their respect for 
the dead—and a quick, light, determined step that paused a moment 
at the door. She heard a whispering outside that roused her, then 
the latch of the door was lifted. She rose to her feet. The door 
opened, and Moira’s mother found herself face to face with a tall 
—— Frenchman, who bent his head gravely as he caught sight 
of her, 
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“Pardon!” he said ; “I intrude. They did not tell me.” 

Moira’s mother did not know whether he had been told she was 
there or not. She was almost too exhausted to care. She inclined 
her head, keeping her weary eyes on his as he stood, blushing, 
before her. She felt almost as guilty as he looked. She saw, ata 
glance, that he was a gentleman,.and she was conscious of a certain 
relief. It was a very lovable face she looked upon, delicate, refined, 
and very fair and boyish-looking, with blue eyes not unlike Moira’s, 
He seemed hardly older than the girl, and against her will Moira’s 
mother was sorry for him. They regarded each other for some 
time in silence, each trying to read the other’s heart. At last the 
man spoke. 

“T arrive too late,” he faltered, looking past the woman at the 
candles and at that white figure upon the bed. 

His words were like a knife piercing the woman’s heart. She 
threw off all her lethargy and drew in a long breath between her 
teeth. ‘“ Yes,” she said, recalling the expression of those dear eyes, 
that had watched in vain for the opening of the door—* too late.” 

“ Ah, Madame, pardon ! My pretty Moira is dead. But you will 
permit me——” He made a movement in the direction of the bed. 

“No,” said the mother, without raising her voice above a whisper, 
but barring the man’s passage with her outstretched arm. “No. 
Never !” 

“I know—-Madame has a right to prevent me. But a single 
little prayer—what harm can that do her pure soul? I adored 
her. Yes, then, it is true. I swear to you, Madame, that I adored 
her—that—that it was she who sent me away. There!” Again 
he made a step forward, and again the mother barred his 
passage. 

She looked at him hard, with her teeth set. ‘ Monsieur,” shesaid 
between her teeth, “‘ Monsieur—if that were your sister ?” 

He shuddered and turned his face from her. She knew that her 
words cut deep. But in spite of the keen consciousness of her own 
negligence she could not forbear, even in that chamber of death, 
where all should have been peace, another thrust at the heart of the 
man who had wronged her darling. 

“Unfortunately,” she said, “I have no son.” Her words 
dropped from her heavily into the stillness of the room. 

The young man’s head drooped lower, but he neither moved nor 
spoke. 

“ Unfortunately, I am a widow without any son,” she presently 
said in the same despairing way. 
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“Ah, no! Not that! not that!” cried the man. For the words 
were like a sword pointed at his heart, and he had no weapon 
of defence ; worse, he had forfeited all right to such a weapon. 

“ Madame——” he pled. 

“] know,” interrupted the mother, “I know that in France, 
Monsieur, the protection of young girls is almost a religion.” 

“ Ah, ah!” he murmured, “this is toomuch. Permit me ”—he 
made a movement to retire, lifting his blue eyes for an instant to the 
woman’s face—eyes more than ever like Moira’s in their sorrowful 
pleading for mercy. 

As Moira’s mother looked into them her own words recoiled 
upon her, piercing her heart with a cruel blow. ° What had she said ? 
“In France the protection of young girls is almost a religion !” Ah, 
and she—she had left her young daughter, her beautiful young 
daughter, as no French mother would have left hers, to wander in a 
world of strange temptations alone—or all but alone—uncared for, 
and all but unarmed for the fierce battle she had to fight. 

She buried her face in her hands and went quickly from the room, 
leaving the young man alone there with her dead. ‘God forgive 
me ! God forgive me!” she silently implored. 

Something like an hour later she was conscious of someone 
entering the room where she sat. She looked up. The young 
Frenchman stood before her. 

“T am going,” he whispered ; and presently, “‘ Some day you will 
forgive me ?” 

Moira’s mother answered nothing, neither yea nor nay. 

The young man knelt and kissed her submissive hand, then rose 
and left her. She never moved. She heard his step along the 
corridor, heard the inn door open and shut, heard his step again upon 
the road, as one in a dream. 

As one in a dream he went out into the night, a dim moonless 
night, with the stars showing vaguely overhead. He pressed to his 
lips a white chrysanthemum that had lain on the dead girl’s breast. 

“TI will never marry. Come what comes, I will never marry,” he 
murmured as he went his way. 


A fortnight later there was a little stir in one of the Paris studios 
of the Latin Quarter. A girl entered to her afternoon work, but 
instead of removing her hat and cloak as usual she flung herself on 
the nearest couch. 

“Girls,” she said in an awed voice, “have you heard the news? 
Did you hear that that pretty Moira Jackson had gone under?” 
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There was a sound like a long deep sigh through the great studio— 
*€ Moira Jackson !” 

“What? What’s that about Moira?” rolled out a rich contralto 
voice from the far end of the building. It was an American woman 
who spoke, a tall, fine-looking woman, nearer forty than thirty. 
‘“‘ What’s that about my pretty Moira?” She marched to the front 
with great strides as she spoke. 

The girl told her story. 

“You can vouch for what you say? You are sure the girl is 
dead ?” the American woman asked, with the tears in her eyes. 

The girl nodded. Moira’s mother had been in Paris making 
inquiries about her daughter, she said. 

“ The brute !” exclaimed the American woman, thinking of the 
man. Then, thinking of the girl, her grey-green eyes flashed, her 
breath came quick, her bosom heaved, and she looked round upon 
the class with a dangerous expression in her usually good-natured 
face. 

Her splendid voice rang out again. ‘ Whose doing is this?” she 
demanded. “ Whose fault was it that she picked up with such a man? 
The lovingest, sweetest little creature that ever breathed. O Moira, 
my pretty Moira!” Her voice broke for an instant, and then was 
at war pitch again, all the mother qualities awakened in her warm 
maiden breast. ‘‘ Who was her companion this summer? If only I 
can find out the woman who let her go! The man was bad. But 
that woman! God have pity on the woman who left her to go off 
like that, sweet little innocent thing that she was, with her heavenly 
eyes and pretty ways. Take warning, girls—if there’s any one in this 
studio who helped her to her ruin she’d better go before she gets 
fired—I can tell her that. I don’t care where she belongs, under the 
Union Jack or the Stars and Stripes itself, out she goes! O my 
pretty, pretty Moira !” she cried ; “my pretty Moira!” With that 
she broke down, and sinking upon the couch beside the bearer of 
this pitiful news, she covered her face with her hands and sobbed 
bitterly. 





BAPTISTA MANTUAN: IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


Part II. His Famous SCHOOL-BoOK. 


HE editions of “ Bucolica seu Adolescentia” in the British 
Museum Library are: Argentine, 1503, 4to; Daventriz, 
1504, 4to; Tubingze, 1511, 4to ; Hagnoiz, 1517, 4to; Mantua, 1498, 
4to; Erphordiz, 1501, 4to; Paris, 1502, 4to; Paris, 1503, 4to ; 
Venetiis, 1503, 4to; Paris, 1506, 4to ; Paris, 1507, 4to ; Colonia, 
1510, 4to; Liptzck, 1510, 4to; Deventer, 1514, 4to; Paris 
(?) 1520, 8vo; Brixia, 1545, 8vo; London, 1573, 8vo; London; 
1582, 16mo ; London, 1627, 8vo ; London, 1649, 12mo ; London, 
1652, 8vo ; Cambridge, 1635. 

Buisson mentions other editions in 1507 and 1511, and two others 
in 1514 (** Répertoire des Ouvrages Pédagogiques du XVI° Siécle”). 

My own copy bears title-page as follows : 

Baptiste Mantuani Carmelite Theologi Adolescentia seu Bucolica, 
brevibus lodoci Badit commentariis illustrata. His accesserunt 
Toannis Murmelii in singulas Eclogas argumentum, cum annota- 
tiunculis eiusdem in loca aliquot obscuriora.  <Adccessit et index 
non ille vetus, et indigestus, sed novus omnino, ac locupletior multo, 
opera Barthol. Laurentis. Londini excudebat Robertus Robinsonus, 
MDXCV. Cum Privilegio Regia Maiestatis. 

No one can peruse such an edition of Baptista Mantuan without 
being struck by the wealth of explanatory and critical apparatus with 
which he is introduced. The text has to be fished out from a sea of 
commentary. We can understand the hot indignation of Scaliger 
and Farnaby, great classical scholars, living in an age in which the 
reputation of Baptista Mantuan in the schools seemed to eclipse the 
very classics themselves. Antiquity was summoned to become a 
cloud of witnesses to a scarecrow of a Vergil. Not only antiquity, 
but the intervening world of Paganism and Christianity, past and 
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contemporaneous. Vergil, including his Bucolics, Georgics, and 
/Eneid, is cited as if his main purpose were to illustrate Baptista. 
Horace is appealed to as if on occasion he could discuss principles 
of poetry founded on Baptista. Cicero seems to have fallen, by 
accident or design, upon Baptista’s phrases. We seem to live in 
an inverted world. It is all the more illusive because it is an un- 
doubted world of classical research. 

While the attitude of Classicists can thus be understood, a 
study of the editions of Baptista Mantuan’s Eclogues brings out a 
further reason for their attractiveness as a school text-book. With 
so many parallel passages brought before the pupil from classical 
authors, Mantuan becomes the peg on which to hang classical 
instruction. Mantuan, therefore, easily passed from the position of 
being an author—safe from the religious point of view—read for his 
own sake, to that of an author read as an introduction to the 
classics. ° 

The notes of Jodocus Badius ' are simple, clear, and interesting, 
and supply a considerable storehouse of classical allusion—literary, 
geographical, historical. No pupil could have been taken through 
the Eclogues, with the interspersed notes, without having acquired a 
background of reminiscences of quotations from Vergil, Cicero, 
Martial, Persius, Lucan, and many other classical writers, and of 
course the New Testament, which at least familiarised him with a 
world of culture which lay at his feet. The mind classically inclined 
would thus come to its own, and other influences in the later sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries impelled the pupil to proceed, in spite of 
the religious tendencies of the age, which bade the aspirant to be 
on his guard against the suspect shortcomings and superstitions of a 
pagan literature. It is not enough to consider a school-book from 
its actual contents; it is further necessary to take into account the 
environment it creates. 

1 Jodocus Badius Ascensius was born in 1462 at Asch (whence the descriptive 
epithet Ascensius), and died in 1535. His edition of Mantuan’s Bucolica sive 
Adolescentia was issued as early as 1502, in which he describes his notes as a 
‘¢ familiar exposition.” Badius was a printer-publisher, and, like so many of the 
early printers, a scholar. He lectured on the Latin poets in Paris and in Lyons. 
He published works of the great scholar Budzeus. Mischievously, Erasmus in the 
Ciceronianus suggested that Badius was a better Ciceronian than Budzus, a sug- 
gestion which Drummond (Zrasmus, vol. i. p. 376) says ‘‘ it is probable Budzus 
never forgave.” Still, Badius was an undoubted scholar and lover of scholarship. 
His daughter Petronilla married Robert Stephen, the great printer-publisher, in 
whose household Latin was spoken by master and mistress, by assistants, and 
“ even servants and children.” Badius was, says Mr. F. M. Nichols, “ one of the 
most attached and useful friends of Erasmus ” (Zpistles of Erasmus, p. 380). 
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The type of notes offered by Badius may be illustrated by giving 
the opening lines of Mantuan’s first Eclogue, and indicating the 
nature of Badius’s commentary on them. 


EctocueE I. 


Treating of honest Love and its happy success, entitled Faustus. 
The Speakers : Fortunatus and Faustus. 


Fauste, precor, gelida quando pecus omne sub umbra 
Ruminat, antiquos paulum recitemus amores ; 

Ne, si forte sopor nos occupet, ulla ferarum, 

Quz modo per segetes tacite insidiantur adultz 
Seeviat in pecudes: melior vigilantia somno. 


The following is Thomas Harvey’s! translation : 


I pray thee, Faustus, while the cattle chew 
In the cool mead their cud, let us review 
Our former loves ; lest idle while we stay, 
Or fall asleep, some cruel beasts of prey 
Amid the ripened corn that slily creep, 

Seize on our cattle. Better wake than sleep. 


The notes of Badius, of course, are in Latin. I will now give 
the gist of his notes on the above lines. It will be observed that 
the notes run on without clear divisions—in exposition, explanation, 
parallel passages, order of words, etc. Indeed, were it not that the 
text is in verse, and is printed in italic characters, there would 
be no division between text and notes. 

Badius in his notes claims that Mantuan was a born poet, for he 


1 There have been two translators into English of Mantuan’s Eclogues: George 
Turbervile in 1567, and Thomas Harvey, Gent., in 1656. The translations given 
in this article are from Harvey. The following is the title-page of Turbervile’s 
translation : 


The Eglogs of the Poet B. Mantuan, Carmelitan, turned into English Verse, 
and set forth with the Argument to every Egloge by George Turbervile, Gent. 
Anno 1567. 
Imprinted at London in Pater noster Rowe, at the signe of the Marmayde, by 
Henrie Bynneman. 


There were further editions in 1572 and 1594. 

In Dedication to the right worshipful and his good Uncle, Maister Hugh 
Bamfild, Esquier, says : 

“They were not in that age such silly sots as our shepherds are nowadays, 
only having reason by experience to prate of their pastures, and fold and unfold 
their flocks. But these fellows, whom the Poet and I have here brought in, were 
wellable both to move the doubtful cause, and (if modern) to decide the proponed 
case. They not only knew the calf from the lamb, the wolf from the mastiff, but 
had reason to know the difference between town and country, the odds betwixt vice 
and virtue, and other things needful and appertaining to the life of man.” 
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had written this eclogue before he entered into religious orders, and 
had throughout been permeated with the desire to sing of honourable 
love, than which subject there is none more worthy of man, Others, 
indeed, of his compatriots had sung, in similar words, of dishonest and 
slippery (lubricis) loves. Hence one superiority of Mantuan. The 
persons introduced, Faustus and Fortunatus, are so called from their 
véle and that which happens in the eclogue. “ For either is of good 
import, as we find in the phrases : Fortunate senex, etc. Et, fortunatos 
nimium, bona si sua norint, agricolas. And again, O fortunati, quorum 
iam moenia surgunt. So, too, Faustus is so called as if aut favore 
auctus, aut favore stans. The order of the words is (we shall not 
always give the order, because it is not everywhere necessary); O 
Fauste, quando (i.e. quandoquidem) omne pecusruminat (i.e. remandit 
prius in ventrem immissa) sub umbra gelida (i.e. temperie frigida), 
Persius also says: Et parvula pecus omne sub ulmo est. Ergo, 
precor, recitemus amores antiquos (i.e. honestos, quales erant antiquis). 
Whence, Phavorinus in Gellius, in the eleventh chapter, in speaking 
to a youth of antiquity, said: You say that the old pleases you 
because it is honourable, good, sober, and modest. Live therefore 
with the old morals, speak with present-day words. The old is 
usually received as dear because the oldest friends, and wine, and 
other things which are the oldest, are the most esteemed. So 
Macrobius in the first Saturnalia thinks there is nothing older than 
instruction. But I rather think that the noble and the old should be 
conjoined. Unless that were so, Servius would have it that love is 
unstable. For unity must be brought into the number of nobility 
and of religion. Yet Cicero is to be cited that love should be 
honest. In the De Officiis he says: Faciem honesti vides, qu si 
oculis cerneretur, amabiles amores (ut ait Plato) excitaret sapientiz. 
Let us therefore recite old love stories. Ne si forte sopor (i.e. pro- 
fundus somnus) nos occupet, videlicet scitantes ulla (i.e. quevis 
ferarum, que insidiantur modo tacite per segetes adultas (= maturas) 
seeviat in pecudes, which Maro teaches in the Culex. Vigilance, in 
truth, is better than sleep. This is a general adage by which he 
confirms his opinion.” 

The ten Eclogues of Mantuan, therefore, are throughout accom- 
panied by the sympathetic editing and explanation and illustration 
of Badius, and it seems necessary to remember that fact in account- 
ing for the importance of the book as a school-text. There is no 
reason to suppose that Baptista intended his Eclogues, in the first 
instance, for school use, any more than, say, did Chaucer his “ Canter- 
bury Tales.” But Baptista’s Eclogues penetrated to the school with 
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remarkable rapidity, and this, I think, may be ascribed in no small 
degree to the co-operation of Jodocus Badius. 

The first five lines Ihave quoted from Baptista’s first Eclogue 
have become very famous. We have seen how the ire of Thomas 
Farnaby was roused by the preference of contemporaries for the 
Fauste, precor, gelida over the Arma virumque cano. Mantuan had 
the honour of fixing his first line on Shakespeare’s mind, and thus 
securing the attention at least of annotators “for all time.” 
Holofernes, in “‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” ! says : ‘‘ Fauste, precor gelida 
quando pecus omne sub umbra Ruminat—and so forth. Ah, good 
old Mantuan ! I may speak of thee as the traveller doth of Venice: 


Venetia, Venetia, 
Chi non ti vede non ti pretia. 


Old Mantuan, old Mantuan ! who understandeth thee not, loves 
thee not.” 

Baptista, in a word, had the good fortune to appeal both to the 
general public and to the world of schoolmasters. Mr. J. H. Lupton? 
suggests that Baptista’s popularity as “a school-author in this country 
may have been due to Colet’s recommendation,” and elsewhere 
notes that Colet possibly met Baptista * at Paris in 1494. Alexander 
Barclay, who published five eclogues about 1514, and is generally 
reputed the first English writer‘ of eclogues, says in his prologue : 


1 IV. ii. 95. Professor T. Spencer Baynes wrote a valuable series of articles 
for Fraser’s Magazine, Nov. 1879, Jan. and May 1880, on what Shakespeare 
learnt at school (afterwards republished in Shakespeare’s Studies and other 
Essays. Longmans 1896). Baynes quotes the passages from Shakespeare, 
Parclay, and Hoole which occur in this article, and refers to several others, which 
Igive. He is scarcely correct, however, in referring to Alexander Barclay as 
the author of the Shzp of Fools, since it is well known that that work was an 
English adaptation of Sebastian Brant’s Warrenschiff. It is worth noting that the 
splendid edition of Mantuan’s works in 1513 has commentaries on some of the 
works by Sebastian Brant. Mr. Sidney Lee, in his Life of Shakespeare, says: 
“The eclogues of the popular Renaissance poet Mantuanus were often preferred 
to Virgil’s, for beginners.” I may perhaps here add the testimony of M, Buisson 
in his Sébastien Castellion, sa vie et son euvre. Speaking of that writer’s 
Bucolicorum autores xxxviti. . . . farrago eclogorum clvi., amongst other 
eclogues, he says, there are in this volume of Castellion ‘‘les Italiens, depuis 
le ‘grand’ Pontano jusqu’é Baptiste Mantouan, ce Virgile de l’improvisation 
dont les dix églogues avaient été traduites dans toutes les langues.” (Vol. i, 
p. 287.) Thomas Lodge, in his Defence of Poetry, Music, and Stage Plays (1579), 
says: ‘* Miserable were our state if we wanted those worthy volumes of poetry. 
Could the learned bear the loss of Homer? or our younglings the writings of 
Mantuan ?” 

® Life of Colet, p. 169. 3 bid. p. 67. 

* Professor Saintsbury’s description, ‘‘ adapter” of eclogues, is possibly better 
(Social England, vol. iii. p. 133). 
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And in like manner, nowe lately in our dayes 
Hath other poets attempted the same wayes 
As the most famous Baptist Mantuan, 

The best of that sort since poets first began. 


The fourth and fifth, at any rate, of Barclay’s eclogues, it may be 
noted, are unacknowledged direct imitations of Baptista Mantuan, 
though Barclay’s fourth eclogue adds one thousand additional lines 
to Mantuan’s, and his fifth extends Mantuan’s from two hundred to 
one thousand lines.! 

The Fauste, precor, gelida quando pecus omne sub umbra Ruminat, 
as the opening line of Baptista’s Eclogues, is the most frequently 
quoted. But there is another, rendered famous by the offer which 
Samuel Johnson had made to him of ten guineas to state the source 
of Semel insanivimus omnes. He could not give the answer at first, 
but, as is related in Boswell,? he afterwards met it by chance in 
Johannes Baptista Mantuanus (Eclogue I.) : 


Faustus : Tu quoque, ut hic video, non es ignarus amorumn. 
Fortunatus ; Id commune malum ; semel insanivimus omnes. 


Dr. Birkbeck Hill refers us to Johnson’s opinion :* “ Scaliger 
complained that Mantuan’s Bucolics were received into schools, 
and taught as classical. His complaint was vain, and the practice, 
however injudicious, spread far and continued long. Mantuan was 
read, at least in some of the inferior schools of this kingdom, to the 
beginning of the present (eighteenth) century.” 

Before proceeding to describe the subject-matter of the Eclogues, 
it seems convenient to add here the method suggested by Charles 
Hoole of treating Mantuan in actual school practice. This is given 
in the “ New Discovery of the Old Art of Teaching School,” published 
in 1660. The lines selected for illustration of the method are those 
same beginning lines of the first Eclogue. The Form in which 
Mantuan is prescribed by Hoole for reading is the third. (The 
highest Form in his school is the sixth.) 

“ For afternoon lessons on Mondayes and Wednesdayes let them 
make use of Mantuanus, which is a Poet, both for style and matter, 
very familiar and gratefull to children, and ‘herefore read in most 
Schooles. They may read over some of the Eclogues that are less 
offensive than the rest, taking six lines at a lesson, which they should 
first commit to memory as they are able. Secondly, Construe. 
Thirdly, Parse. Then help them to pick out the Phrases and 


1 Morley’s English Writers, vii. 105, 
® Boswell’s Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, iv. 182. * Works (1825), viii. 391- 
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Sentences, which they may commit to a paper book ; and afterward 
resolve the matter of their lessons into an English period or two, 
which they may turn into proper and elegant Latine, observing the 
placing of words, according to prose. Thus out of the five first 
verses in the first Eclogue. 

Fauste, precor, gelida quando pecus omne sub umbra 

Ruminat, antiquos paulum recitemus amores ; 

Ne, si forte sopor nos occupet, ulla ferarum, 

Quz modo per segetes tacite insidiantur adultas 

Szviat in pecudes: melior vigilantia somno. 
one may make such a period as this: 

“Shepherds are wont sometimes to talk of their old loves, whilst 
the cattle chew the cud under the shade ; for fear, if they should fall 
asleep, some fox or wolf, or such like beast of prey, which either 
lurk in the thick woods or lie in wait in the grown corn, should fall 
upon the cattle. And, indeed, watching is far more commendable 
for a prince or magistrate than immoderate or unseasonable sleep. 

“Pastores aliquando, dum pecus sub umbra ruminat, antiquos 
suos amores recitare solent ; ne, si sopor ipsos occupet, vulpes, aut 
lupus, aut aliqua eius generis fera praedabunda, que vel in densis 
sylvis latitant, vel per adultas segetes insidiantur, in pecudes seeviat ; 
immo enimvero, principi vel magistratui vigilantia somno immodico 
ac intempestivo multo laudabilior est. And this will help to 
prepare their invention for future exercises, by teaching them to suck 
the marrow both of words and matter out of all their authors.” ! 

It might seem as if Hoole’s purpose in such exercises were 
chiefly to cultivate in his pupils the power of good composition. 
No doubt he wished to develop such ability, but it is not going too 
far to say that his chief desire was to bring his pupils as soon as 
possible to speak Latin fluently. In the very next paragraph he 
requires on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons regular exercise in 
Colloquys, and gives such detailed instructions as will make pupils “‘ in- 
dustriously labour every day for variety of expressions, and encourage 
them much to discourse when they know themselves to be certain in 
what they say, and that they can so easily come by Latin ¢o speak 
their minds on any occasion.” 

Thus the Eclogues of Mantuan further appealed to the school- 
masters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries because they 
consisted of conversations ; even if sometimes artificial, they intro- 
duced, at any rate, a fair amount of easy, familiar, conversational 


' Hoole suggests that sometimes, instead of Mantuan, Castalion’s Dialogues oy 
Bible- History may be taken instead. 
VOL. CCXCVJI. NO. 2086. AA 
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phrases. They could not, in this respect, vie with the Colloquies of 
Corderius, but in several ways Corderius’s Colloquies were unique, 
However, Corderius was supposed to have been a subject of study 
in the second Form, and Mantuan, who was somewhat harder, was 
the chief author to be read in the third Form. 

The subject-matter of the ten Eclogues of Mantuan was some. 
what varied. The first Eclogue treats of honest love and its success ; 
the second, of the madness of love ; the third, of the hapless event of 
frantic love ; the fourth,' of the nature of women ; the fifth, of the 
behaviour of rich men towards poets ; the sixth, of the difference 
between citizens and husbandmen ; the seventh, of the conversion of 
young men to religion, written when the author began to take religious 
orders; the eighth, of the religion of rustics; the ninth, of the 
manners (or morals) of the court of Rome, written by Mantuan after 
his entering into religious orders ; the tenth, of the controversies 
between the observant and unobservant friars, written by Mantuan 


after taking religious orders. 


1 When Hoole says that parts of Mantuan are to be chosen ‘less offensive 
than the rest,” he is probably thinking of the fourth Eclogue, which the eulogists of 
Mantuan were always anxious either to explain away or to condone. It contains 
a severe indictment against women : 

The female sex is servile, cruel, proud, 

Wanting law, measure, reason, very loud ; 

The bounds of right omits, extremes admits, 

Doth all things unadvisedly by fits : 

Or it will slowly creep or swiftly run, 

Or cold it is as ice, or hot as sun : 

Never well tempered, never moderate, 

Or she will dearly love, or deadly hate. 

Would she seem grave? Too sullenly she lowers: 
Would she less grave seem plausible? She towers 
On levity, and with a wanton smile 

Displays immodest impudence the while. 

She weeps and laughs, fears, dares, is wise, unwise, 
Will, will not: All things doth by contraries. 


And soon. Thomas Harvey, in the margin of the translation of this passage, 
is careful to declare: ‘‘ What the Author meant of all, the Translator intends 
only of ill women.” It was only by those who read the fourth Eclogue that 
Mantuan could be designated the ‘‘ women-displeasing ” Mantuan. In an ad- 
dress to the reader in general, Harvey insists that he honours the sex, but could 
not dismember the book by leaving out the fourth Eclogue, but his answer to 
any critics is ‘*I intend not all, but ill women.” He specially writes some 
verses to candid and intelligent women readers, the burden of which is: 

Ail women are not censured by the bard, 

Ill women onely, those illustre those, 

As foils the diamond, or as thorns the rose. 
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Stated briefly, the subjects of the Eclogues are love, religion, the 
relations of poets and wealthy men, and the manners of the Roman 
court. Two only of the Eclogues deal with peasant life, the 
supposed particular function of the Eclogues, viz. the sixth, entitled 
“De Disceptatione rusticorum et civium,” and the eighth, “De 
Rusticorum religione.” 

The Eclogues which deal with love are scarcely satisfactory to 
the modern mind, not that they are objectionable in treatment, but 
rather that there are other subjects more appropriate, and also more 
interesting to children. For apparently Hoole considers that the 
normal age for boys in his third Form, in which Mantuan is used, is 
from nine to ten years of age. 

In the fifth Eclogue, treating of the behaviour of rich men towards 
poets, there are passages of poetic feeling cast in the pastoral mould. 
The following is perhaps a fairly representative passage : 

Then in December, in those winter nights, 
To sit before the fire it much delights, 
And there in th’ ashes (for a sporting trick) 
To plough up furrows with a little stick ; 
To roast ripe chestnuts there, and them all over 
With embers till they roasted are, to cover ; 
With full fill’d glasses of refined wine 
To quench our thirst, to please our taste. In fine, 
Among the merry spinning maids to sit, 
And hear them tell a tale, and laugh at it. 
Great Tityrus' himself (as Fame doth ring), 
By learn’d Mzcenas patronised, did sing 
More lofty strains of farms, fields, cattle, wars, 
And with his high raised notes did reach the stars ; 
Dame Fortune gave him eloquence: But us 
Poor weak plebeians, all bepatched thus, 
Disguis’d with leanness, fed with coarsest grain, 
The Muses shun, Apollo doth disdain. 
This is indeed far removed from the serene austerity of Milton in 
the “T] Penseroso” : 
Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen in some high lonely tower : 


as far removed as the maids’ gossipy stories were likely to be from 
Him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold. 
But, at least, Mantuan shows the homely, simple rusticity not 
altogether unbecoming in the writer of bucolics. ‘ Eclogues,” says 
George Puttenham in the “Art of English Poesie,”? “represent 
1 Le. Vergil, ? 1589. 
AA2 
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rustical manner of loves, and may insinuate a glance at greater 
matters. . . . Afterwards, they came to contain and inform moral 
discipline for the amendment of man’s behaviour, as be those of 
Mantuan and other modern poets.” In Eclogue VI., Mantuan 
treats of “greater matters” in a comparison of the city and the 
country. The general direction of his reflections will be seen by 
the lines: 


Whence come tumultuous wars and horrid arms, 
Which carry with them whatsoever harms, 
Whatever evil is within the walls 

Of cities, as from their originals, 

As from their fountains, all these mischiefs spring. 
Lycaon was a citizen, a king, 

Deucalion, with his beloved wife 

Pyrrha, were country-dwellers all their life, 

That brought the deluge, this removed the same, 
That ruined mankind, this did man reframe. 

If ever (as they say) these goodly frames 

Of skies, earth, seas, shall be consumed with flames, 
This heavy judgment doubtless will come in 

For sins of citizens, for cities’ sins. 


In Eclogue VII. a shepherd, Pollux, the best of pipers, has taken 
religious vows. One of the speakers, Galbula, gives a history of 
shepherds, showing their antiquity and dignity. The story of the 
life of Pollux is given. To avoid the malice of his stepdame and 
the rage of his father, who had made his life intolerable, he had 
even resolved to leave his beloved maid and run away. But he meets 
with the apparition of a country virgin, crowned with a maiden 
coronet, nymph-like, full of grace, who bade him join the Carmelites. 
If he will go, then she promises : 

Thou shalt immortal be, shalt from these clods 

Of earth have fellowship among the gods. 

Thou shalt have residence above the bright 

Refulgent stars, among the nymphs in white ; 
Among the nymphs of trees, the nymphs of hills ; 
The nymphs of flowers, whence sweet perfume distils, 
Whose heads are crowned with odoriferous flowers, 
With odoriferous herbs ; where thou the powers 

That are above shalt see; where thou shalt know 
What heavens are above thee, what below, 


And the young man will live his life in the retired cell, 


In those sweet woods, where in abundance grows 
The lofty fir-tree, where with unctuous boughs 
The fat and oily terebinth doth shine 

With sweating rosin, pitch, and turpentine. 
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Thus even the idea of religion is brought into connection with 
rustic environment and simplicity of a life in closest touch with 
Nature, and almost, as anthropologists would suggest, with the ideas 
of paganistic animism. At any rate, there is still the affirmation of 
the advantage of the country over the town. 


What power over cattle we possess, 

Th’ Immortal Gods have over us no less, 
This is enough for countrymen to know ; 
Let cities higher soar, and wiser grow. 


The eighth Eclogue is remarkable as showing in a still more 
remarkable degree the blending of popular survivals with the 
Catholic dogma. In this Eclogue Candidus commends the moun- 
tains! Alphus the dales. Candidus gives as a reason for high 
monasteries : 


Add here that from the tops of mountains high 
’Tis a short passage to the starry sky : 
Some mountains with their lofty crests aspire 
Unto the clouds, some other mounting higher 
Transcend the clouds, and with their proud ascent 
They touch, I think, the spangled firmament. 
There is a place (they say) that eastward lies, 
Where from the seas the morning sun doth rise, 
Which (if I have it not forgot too soon) 
With its aspiring top doth touch the moon ; 
And that long since a man there lived and dwelled, 
But for his gluttony was thence expelled, 
Because that he devoured all th’ apples there, 
And none reserved for mighty Jupiter. 
Hence the divine and holy Fathers chose 
Retired houses, places of repose 
Among the mountains: This do well attest 
Carthusia, Carmel, Gargan ; with the rest 
Athos, Laverne, Laureta, Sina’s Mount, 

. and that hill of state, 
Towered Camaldula, whose sacred head 
With lofty fir-trees is environed. 


On the other hand, the dales can claim the detail of pastoral 
wealth of corn and wine, cattle and sheep, and all the products of 
the harvest. 

But in the matter of religion the man of the valleys has his 
advantage as well as the hill-man. In the sacred valley temples 
are paintings on the wall and imagery which tied the mind to the 
Nymph-like saint, “ whose praise I count the greatest praise of all.” 


* The mountains are praised as the source of rivers, as the place of rare metals, 
of trees for shipping, of herbs, of springs, of vigorous and gigantic men. 
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There’s now no need to follow rustic Pan, 
Or any rural gods, which foolish man 

Did (as it is reported) heretofore 

With much devotion, but in vain, adore. 


Pollux, the peasant, implores “the Nymph,” falling on his knees 
devoutly on the marble pavement before her altar. Burckhardt! 
referring to this passage says: “ What conceptions they were, which 
the people formed of their protectress in heaven! For the Madonna 
is by Mantuan pastorally described as the Nymph.” Pollux prays ; 


O Goddess, governess of towns and franks, 

We pray thee, let not Po swell o’er his banks : 

Let not, O let not the nocturnal hag 

Our tender infants through black darkness drag : 
Let not hobgoblins nor the walking sprite 

Frequent our streets by day, nor house by night. 

O Goddess, favour husbandmen, destroy 

The moles, whose heaped-up hills the fields annoy : 
Remember (Nymph), when winter sharply blows, 
To cover all the corn with dews, with snows. 

O let no vermin, when the corn is shorn, 

The next ensuing year devour the corn. 

The northern winds from growing figs restrain ; 
From cranes the beans, from geese defend the grain : 
From serpents oxen, from the subtle fox, 

The subtler thief, preserve our herds, our flocks ; 
The fruits from canker, vines from hail and storms, 
From wolves the cattle keep, from herbs the worms. 


And so Pollux continues, praying the Virgin, as the patroness of all 
things rustic, against madness in dogs, and to preserve the villages 
from lightning. He prays that bacon be protected from “mice 
and soldiers”; gardens from worms and snails, wine from thunder. 

The modern reader is struck by the self-absorbed materialism of 
the peasant. It is, however, curious to note that the Protestant 
writers, such as Simon Birkbeck, who quote Mantuan, overlook the 
eighth Eclogue, with its worship of the Virgin Mary based upon 
older nature-superstitions, its survivals of paganish sacrifices of kids 
or lambs, its solemn fasts and feasts, half-heathen ceremonies turned 
into Church holy days. But such adverse criticism was silent, for 
Mantuan in the ninth Eclogue made up for pagan rusticity by his 
severity of attack on abuses in the Church. Here is a passage 
sufficiently strong to remind us of Erasmus : 


1 The Renaissance in Italy, Engl. tr. p. 479. 
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Rome is the same to men as is an owl 

To birds ; she sitting as the queen of fowl, 

And proudly nodding on some withered stock, 
Calls multitude of birds, which thither flock 

All ignorant of fraud ; where in amaze 

At her foul head, great eyes and ears, they gaze. 
They wonder at her hooked beak’s threatening top, 
And on the branches while they skip and hop, 
Now here, now there, the nets entangle some, 
The lime-twigs others; all that thither come 
Are overcome, are made the fowler’s prey, 

And to be roasted, thence are borne away. 


The tenth Eclogue deals with controversies between the observant 
and non-observant friars, and winds up with lines which well sum 
up the position of Mantuan as to the older and the new orders, 
whilst they reflect to some extent the more general position of 
Mantuan’s age to antiquity. The lines are put into the mouth of 
Bembo.! 

Trace out that path, those ancient ways transact 
Of your forefathers. Keep that older tract. 

Recall your wandering flocks within their pales 
From dens of savage beasts, from rocks, from vales. 
And in those older fields, that ancient plain, 

Erect your shepherds’ cottages again. 


The central point of Mantuan’s importance is his adaptation to 
the needs of his time. The reference back to antiquity, both in the 
Eclogues themselves and in the copious notes of Badius, helped 
to reveal the classical world. It may even be said that Mantuan 
furthered the Discovery of the World and of Man, the essence of the 
Renascence movement, as Burckhardt describes it. Indeed, Mantuan 
accomplished much. The Eclogues became, as we see from Charles 
Hoole, an introduction to the older classical writers. No one can 
doubt the stimulating effect of Mantuan’s writings to his contem- 
poraries and his successors. When E. K. commended Edmund 
Spenser, in the Epistle prefixed to the Shepherd’s Calendar (1579), he 
spoke of the Eclogues as a natural form of composition for a poet to 
attempt in all the freshness of young strength, because of the lowliness 
ofthe matter and homeliness of the style appropriate toit. ‘“ As young 
birds that be newly crept out of the nest, by little first to prove their 


' Cardinal Bembo was one of the best-known writers in both Latin and 
Italian of his time. He was one of those fastidious precisians whom Erasmus 
attacks in his Cicerontanus. Hallam describes Bembo as one of the most 
important writers of the sixteenth century in the ‘art of reviving the consum- 
mate grace and richness of the period of Cicero,” 
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tender wings before they make a greater flight. So flew Theocritus ; 
as you may perceive he was already full fledged. So flew Virgil, as 
not yet well feeling his wings. So flew Mantuan, as not being full 
summed. So Petrarch. So Boccace. So Marot, Sanazarus.” In 
other words, Mantuan takes his place, in the critic’s contemporary 
view, with those writers. Edmund Spenser is ushered to the world 
as a writer of eclogues, on the ground that he is a worthy follower of 
Mantuan.! There was a period in Erasmus’s life when he was best 
known by his poetry.? In writing a letter to a friend, respecting one 
of his efforts, he says: “I send you a few verses with which I lately 
amused my leisure when taking a country walk by the side of a 
stream, and in which you must not look for the felicity of Maro, the 
sublimity of Lucan, the copiousness of Naso, or the seductiveness 
and learning of Baptista Mantuanus.” 

Mantuan must therefore be allowed to have had merit in the 
sixteenth century—for Erasmus and Edmund Spenser are no mean 
witnesses. It is not merely that his pen was facile, or that his Latin 
was of a sound standard. It is not only that he belonged to the old 
church, whilst he satisfied its critics. He didmore. He interpreted 
his modern world in terms of the old. He kept the “older tract,” and 
“informed moral discipline for the amendment of men’s behaviour.” 
He was, in the opinion of those of his contemporaries and successors 
competent to judge of tendencies in the sixteenth century, a “safe” 
man. For that very reason he was not likely to become a classic 
for alltime. Too much may readily be looked for from him by those 
who read contemporary panegyrists. But it is a characteristic of 
every generation that the most effective translators of the spirit of 
the age to the people and to the schools are not those who, in the 
perspective of the future, become the cynosure of the literary critic. 
In our own age we have already in the schools R. L. Stevenson 
Readers, Rudyard Kipling Readers, Ruskin Readers, Dickens 
Readers, and, if I remember rightly, a Richard Jefferies Reader. We 
do not inquire as to what will be thought of our choice four centuries 
ahead. Much in the same way the sixteenth century had through- 
out the chief countries of Europe their Mantuan Reader. It is true 
he was not written in the vernacular, but in Latin, a language common 
to all. We cannot even suggest, at the present day, a book in any 
language which would be acceptable in the schools of all countries. 
We therefore, intelligibly enough, resent the almost unique position 


' For a modern estimate of Spenser’s great indebtedness to Mantuan, see 
F, Kluge in Anglia, vol. iii, (1880). 
2 Letter to Hector Boece, in 1497. Nichols, vol. i. p. 147. 
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of Mantuan as a school-book. It is necessary to say “almost” 
unique, for I take it that the Colloquies of Corderius occupied a 
somewhat similar position to Mantuan in the seventeenth century. 

One further consideration with regard to Mantuan must be 
added. It is not accurate to speak of one age in terms coined to 
express the attitude of another, four centuries apart ; but my mean- 
ing will be clear, and all necessary deductions can be made, if 
Mantuan is described as a representative in the sixteenth century 
of what we, in the twentieth century, call “ Nature-study.” He 
insists on the pleasure of the country, of landscape, of rural joy in 
the seasons, of the picturesque and the useful in the fields, the rivers, 
the mountains, and the valleys. He teaches the value of the 
simplicity of life, of that contentment with a modicum of material 
possessions, which in itself is an effective substitute for wealth, of the 
pleasure of simple intercourse, of the horror of the inhuman side 
of city life. Such Arcadian life is not merely an artificial convention. 
It is a spirit of content, which easily lends itself to moral and 
religious issues. It is a spirit, too, which yet has to penetrate the 
schools, and one which Nature-study to-day will have to undertake. 
We constantly hear of the moral import of manual training, if 
educationally carried out. This is none the less true of Nature- 
study. We hear to-day, and surely rightly, of the correlation of 
literature with Nature-study. This is precisely the combination 
which seemed to the writers of the sixteenth century to be pre- 
sented in Mantuan. His critics, in their severity, said of him that 
he was a peasant’s poet. If we accept the judgment, Mantuan 
is not without his justification. For his love of the peasants 
is real; his love of his country is real. It is the note of joyful 
observation of Nature around him which Mantuan strikes, which 
we, too, wish to get—still more clearly than he was able—into our 
teaching. Let us then, at least, acknowledge the wisdom of the 
sixteenth century in not leaving unconsidered in the schools the joys 
and sorrows of the peasant. And let us not forget, in the midst of 
the religious and social struggles of his age, the figure of the “good 
old Mantuan ” solacing his soul in singing : 


In my country now 
The lowly brooms, the lofty vines do blow 
Along the banks of Po, the pastures’ sides 
Where Mincius with silvered water glides : 
There now the corn is eared ; with blossoms red 
Pomegranate trees now there are all bespread : 
The frondent alder there (this month of May) 
Doth sweet white flowers on each hedge display. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX A, LOUIS MORERI. “LeGrand Dictionnaire Historique,’ 
1740, vol. viii. p. 347. 


Spagn(u)oli Batiste, called Mantuan as a native of Mantua, was born 
in the year 1448, and according to Paul Jovius was bastard of the family 
of Spagnoli at Mantua. The testimony of this author is falsified by that 
of divers others. Spagnoli took habit amongst religious Carmelites of 
the congregation of Mantua, and was six times Vicar-General. He 
showed much zeal in maintaining this reform and the ancient customs 
of the order. He strongly opposed Father Marx of Monte-Catino, 
Procureur-Général of the order, who wished to get the religious of the 
congregation of Mantua to give up the tan colour (/a couleur tannée) to 
take the black. Father Baptista opposed even the carrying into effect 
of a letter from Pope Sixtus IV. which Father Marx had obtained under 
pretext of getting uniformity into the order. A commission of cardinals 
was appointed, who upheld the congregation of Mantua in the usage of 
their tan colour. In 1513 he was obliged to accept the burden of 
General, and died March 20, 1516, aged 78 years. We have his works 
in four volumes, collected by Father Laurentius Guyler of Brussels, 
and printed at Antwerp. He had a very facile genius for poetry ; but 
he was injured, in the opinion of Lilius Giraldus, by having composed 
too much. However, his fecundity was surprising, for he has composed 
over 55,000 verses. Trithemius renders him excessive praise. Jovianus 
Pontanus, Pico della Mirandola, Philip Beroald, Baronius, and other 
writers speak also very flatteringly of him. He was a good theologian, 
good philosopher, and passed for the most excellent poet of his time. 
That was the reason why Frederic I., Duke of Mantua, in 1530, had a 
triumphal arch erected in the most beautiful part of the city to bear the 
statues of Vergil and of Father Baptist Mantuanus. 


APPENDIX B. FOREIGN TESTIMONIES CONCERNING MANTUAN. 
PETER LUCIUS. 


“ Carmelitana Bibliotheca,” 1593 (begun by Trithemius and continued 
by Peter Lucius) quotes : 

(1) Peter Canisius (Society of Jesus). Quid vero, si poetam Chris- 
tianum, pium et disertum, adsciscamus, qui hoc nobis caput absolvat, 
simulque suo carmine Marie in templo studia et mores exponat? Is 
Baptista Mantuanus est, in hunc modum non minus vere quam eleganter 
canens, etc. Hec ille lib. i. cap. ii. in fine. 

(2) Cardinal Baronius is quoted as describing Mantuan as preclarus 
poeta. 

(3) Joannes Picus Mirandulanus in epist. Olim, inquit, ad te non 
scripsi, pater optime, sed interim legi que scripsisti divina, scilicet, 
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atque sanctissima tua poemata, in quibus ea rerum majestas, is splendor 
est eloquentize, ut certatim in illis palmam sibi vindicare verba atque 
sententiz videantur. Hoc unum dixero, delectari me adeo lectione 
tuorum carminum, ut fere quotidie, cum me vel tedium vel fatigatio 
ceperit, in illa quasi in hortum delitiarum solitus sim secedere, unde 
animo tanta semper oboritur voluptas, ut nihil cupiat magis quam iterum 
fatigari, ut iterum recreetur, etc. Hzec Picus anno 1490. 

(4) Joannes Jovianus Pontanus (in 1499) in epist. Et initz, inquit, 
Rome, memor sum amicitiz ; et ingenii tui excellens vis, momentis 
pene singulis id efficit, ut doctrinze, vel summa etiam cum admiratione, 
meminerim tuz. An ejus obliviscar, quem Latinz Musz non memora- 
bilem modo, verum maxime etiam admirabilem, et nostris faciunt, et 
futuris facturze sunt szeculis? Mitto ad te degustatiunculas ex Historia 
mea quasdam, quze aures fortasse non omnino offendent. Tu paucis 
ex his conjicere poteris reliqua. Est enim in manibus de Poeticis 
numeris, deque historiz lege Dialogus, De magnanimitate liber: De 
stellis volumen abunde magnum, item De fortuna, quibus absolvendis, 
vel expurgandis potius, do operam, quorum post judex ipse futurus es. 

(5) Philippus Beroaldus in epist. Perlegi, inquit, nuper divina divin 
Baptiste Carmelite poemata, que evidenter ostendunt parentem rerum 
naturam in progenerandis poeticis ingeniis haudquaquam decoxisse, 
Mantuamque nobis alterum Maronem ex Palingenesia Pythagorica 
reddidisse. Equidem vates omnes priscos adorandos puto, maximeque 
Virgilium, cui hic noster proximus, longo quidem intervallo, sed tamen 
proximus, in quo ingenium copiosum, et mira doctrine multijuge 
felicitas exuberat, foecundus prorsus artifex, utpote qui versuum millia 
plurima condiderit. Cujus poemata tersa, erudita, consummata, prze se 
ferunt quandam facilitatem fcelicissimam, que omnia commendat 
facilitas scriptoris, et doctrina religiosior et Ecclesiasticum dogma inter- 
textum, quibus veluti pigmentis preciosis colorata splendescunt. Merito 
itaque vivens ea fruitur gloria, quam post cineres paucissimi consequuntur, 
eamque vivus sentit, quz post fata prestari magis solet, venerationem. 
Interest posteritati suze, monstraturque digito pretereuntium, nec solum 
habetur in manibus et ediscitur, verum etiam in Scholis enarratur, et 
inde saluberrima tyrunculis dictata grammatistz prescribunt. Gaudeo 
ipse mecum et gestio, quod talem virum non solum familiarem noverim, 
sed etiam habeam confessorem. Hzc Beroaldus. 


[There were two Philip Beroaldes, father and son. The father is 
probably the writer of the letter from which the above quotation is taken. 
Moreri says of him that he was a man of very wide reading, but he 
lacked judgment. He chiefly applied himself to bringing to light the 
most obscure writers of antiquity, and had a passion for using old words 
which had a long time disappeared from the Latin language as used. 
= is placed by Lilius Gyraldus amongst the excellent poets of his 
age, 


After quoting the above testimonies, Peter Lucius adds: Ceterum 
quod ad ejus statuam marmoream attinet, ea Mantuz (velit nolit Jovius) 
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pie conspicitur in arcu triumphali e regione Franciscanorum monasterii, 
dextrum Virgilio, sinistrum Mantuano, clarissimi Mantuanorum Mar- 
chionis quarti Francisci latus claudente, cum tali elogio : 


Argumentum utrique ingens, si szecla coirent. 


To the account of Mantuan given by Peter Lucius, M. A. Alegre de 
Casanate has added but little in his “ Paradisus Carmelitici Decoris” 
(1639), but the following passage shows how Mantuan’s reputation had 
developed into the miraculous. Speaking of the death of Mantuan, 
Alegre goes on : 

Suz maximz sanctitatis nomen odoriferum linquens, ut testantur 
Horatius Pancirolus et Horatius Tursellinus ; comprobatque Possevini, 
ex Lucio, testimonium asserentis quod corpus B. Patris, post multos 
annos integrum, clarum et nitens, cum exuviis habitus sui, quibus 
humatum fuerat, nectareum fundens odorem, inter multa corpora fratrum 
suorum, cum quibus primum fuerat humatum, tabe jam sanieque cor- 
rupta, repertum fuerit. Quz res maxime movit populum, ut communi 
gere, cum clara adhuc sanctitatis viri vigeret opinio, nitidiori (quo huc- 
usque conspicitur veneratum, et frequentatum a multis, votorum causa 
piorum, confluentibus) exstructo clauderetur prope altare maius busto. 


APPENDIX C. REFERENCES IN ENGLISH WRITERS TO MANTUAN, 


The following passage shows the general view of the Eclogue in 
Elizabethan England. 

William Webbe, “A Discourse of English Poetrie,” 1586. I will 
nowe speake a little of an other kinde of poetical writing, which might 
notwithstanding, for the variablenesse of the argument therein usually 
handled, bee comprehended in those kindes before declared : that is, the 
compyling Eglogues, as much to say as Goteheardes tales, because they 
bee commonly Dialogues or speeches framed or supposed betweene 
Sheepeheardes, Neteheardes, Goteheardes, or such like simple men, in 
which kind of writing many have obtained as immortall prayse and 
commendation as in any other. 

The cheefest of these is Theocritus in Greeke ; next him, and almost 
the very same, is Virgill in Latin. After Virgyl in like sort writ Titus 
Calphurnius and Baptista Mantuan, wyth many other both in Latine 
and other languages very learnedlye. Although the matter they take 
in hand seemeth commonlie in appearaunce rude and homely, as the 
usuall talke of simple clownes, yet doo they indeede utter in the same 
much pleasaunt and profitable delight. For under these personnes, as it 
were in a cloake of simplicitie, they would eyther sette foorth the prayses 
of theyr freendes, without the note of flattery, or enveigh grievously 
against abuses, without any token of bytternesse. 

William Webbe refers to Mantuan in another passage. After naming 
the great poets of the Greek and Latin classics, Webbe continues: 
“Onely I will add two of later times, yet not far inferior to the most of 
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them aforesaid. Pallingenius and Bap. Mantuanus ; and, for a singular 
gift in a sweet heroical verse, match with them Chr. Ocland, the author 
of our ‘ Anglorum Preelia.’” 

The following two passages from Francis Meres’s “ Palladis Tamia” 
bring Mantuan into interesting collocations. 

(1) As these Neoterickes, Iovianus Pontanus, Politianus, Marcellus 
Tarchaniota, the two Strozze, the father and the son, Palingenius, 
Mantuanus, Philelphus, Quintianus Stoa, and Germanus Brixius have 
obtained renown and good place among the ancient Latine poets: so 
also these Englishmen, being Latine poets, Gualter Haddon, Nicholas 
Car, Gabriel Harvey, Christopher Ocland, Thomas Newton with his 
“ Leyland,” Thomas Watson, Thomas Campion, Brunswerd and Willey 
have obtained good report and honourable advancement in the Latine 
Empyre. 

(2) As Theocritus in Greek, Virgil and Mantuan in Latine, Sanazar 
in Italian, and the authour of “Aminte Gaudia” and Walsingham’s 
“ Melibzeus” are the best for Pastorall. So amongst us the best in this 
kind are Sir Philip Sidney, Master Challener, Spencer, Stephen Gosson, 
Abraham Fraunce, and Barnefield. 


[These passages from Webbe and Meres are taken from Mr. Gregory 
Smith’s “ Elizabethan Critical Essays” (Clarendon Press). The passages 
from Webbe, vol. i. p. 262 and p. 239; the passages from Meres from 
vol. il. pp. 315 and 321 respectively.] 

FOSTER WATSON. 
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THE DUKE OF BRIDGEWATER 
AND HIS CANAL. 


THE STORY OF AN HISTORIC TRUST. 


HE recent expiration of the famous Bridgewater Trust recalls 
forcibly to mind the romance of that strangely picturesque 

figure, Francis, Duke of Bridgewater, who has been well described 
as “the first great Manchester man.” The Duke’s boyhood was 
precarious and unhappy. His was the thankless lot of a weakly, 
unattractive, and neglected younger son; and when, after the death 
of his brother, he became the heir to the family title and estates, his 
parents, so we are told, seriously contemplated the extreme step of 
cutting off the entail. In early manhood the Duke was affianced to 
the widowed Duchess of Hamilton, one of “the beautiful Miss 
Gunnings.” An unfortunate quarrel put an end to the engagement, 
and the Duke thereupon buried himself, in his twenty-third year, in 
his remote manor-house at Worsley, in Lancashire. Here he lived 
as a recluse, his only companions for many years being Brindley, 
the engineer—that rough, untutored genius—and his agent Gilbert. 
This famous trio devoted themselves to the development of the 
Worsley Collieries and the creation of a canal similar to those which 
then existed only in Holland, Italy, and France. This great under- 
taking, which the Duke, with characteristic courage and determina- 
tion, carried out in the face of almost insurmountable obstacles, was 
destined to change the face of a considerable portion of the County 
Palatine. ‘This is he,” wrote an enthusiastic admirer of the Duke, 
“who penetrated into the treasures of the Worsley coal beds with his 
canals ; who filled Manchester and towns adjacent with fuel ; who 
spanned a navigable river with a navigable canal—the loaded barges 
and passenger packets crossing over the masts and sails of the river 
craft ; who extended inland navigation until it became a system and 
a national necessity ; who carried the raw and the manufactured 
material of Lancashire manufactures between Manchester and Liver- 
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pool at less than half the cost of previous carriage and with greater 
speed ; who thus—giving an impulse to old industry and birth to 
new, to the unspeakable advantage of his country—realised a fortune 
for himself and his heirs such as had never been acquired by doing 
good to mankind before.” 

When the Duke, after his unhappy disagreement with the Duchess 
of Hamilton, settled down in his Lancashire home, he soon came to 
realise the absolute importance of some cheap method of conveying 
the coal from his Worsley mines to the rising towns of Manchester 
and Liverpool. He turned his attention, therefore, to the construction 
in the first place of a waterway between Worsley and Manchester, 
and in 1759 applied to Parliament for the necessary powers. In 
order to secure the passing of his Bill, the Duke introduced into it 
several concessions to the inhabitants of Manchester. He bound 
himself not to exceed the freight of 2s. 6¢. per ton on all coal brought 
from Worsley, and not to sell the coal so carried into the town at 
more than 4d. per hundredweight, which was then less than half the 
average price. The inhabitants of Manchester, of course, were most 
anxious to welcome such a Bill, and it passed through Parliament 
without opposition. With the aid of his agent, John Gilbert, and 
his engineer Brindley, the Duke immediately proceeded to construct 
his canal. It became necessary to carry the waterway across the 
valley of the Irwell, and Brindley determined to achieve what was 
then regarded as an extraordinary feat of engineering, the building of 
an aqueduct over the river itself. A special Act of Parliament was 
necessary in order to enable this to be done. But eventually the 
canal was completed, and an admiring world was pleased to regard 
the work as a wonderful achievement. People flocked to Worsley to 
see the novel waterway, and the Barton aqueduct was described by a 
contemporary historian as “ perhaps the greatest artificial curiosity in 
the world.” Ebenezer Elliott has written some fine lines of the 
engineer of the Bridgewater Canal : 

And lo ! he waved a prophet’s hand and gave, 

Where the winds soar, a pathway to the wave ! 

From hill to hill bade air-hung rivers stride, 

And flow through mountains with a conqueror’s pride ; 
O’er grazing herds, lo! ships suspended sail, 

And Brindley’s praise hath wings in every gale. 


Having united Worsley and Manchester by one canal, the Duke 
straightway embarked upon an even more difficult task—the exten- 
sion of the canal to the river Mersey, and the consequent linking 
together of Manchester and Liverpool, For the next five years this 
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undertaking completely absorbed the energies of the Duke and his 
engineer. Smiles, in his “ Lives of the Engineers,” tells us that long 
before the works were finished the Duke found his resources seriously 
crippled. He was compelled to exercise the strictest economy ; he 
paid off his retinue of servants, put down his carriages and town 
house, and reduced his expenditure to 400/. a year. He was often 
unable to find sufficient money to furnish the weekly wages of his 
great band of labourers, and the tenantry were frequently called upon 
to furnish advances to their landlord. Nevertheless the canal was 
completed without a recourse to the extreme step of mortgaging the 
estates, and the Duke soon reaped his reward in the largely augmented 
income which resulted from his enterprise. The trade of Lancashire 
gained enormously from the throwing open of the new waterways. 
Within a short period the price of coal in Manchester was reduced 
by fifty per cent., and this cheapening of fuel was followed by a rapid 
extension of the cotton industry, which, long before the Duke's 
death, had reached a point of unexampled and unexpected prosperity. 
The effect of the impulse given to trade by reason of the Duke’s 
energy and forethought was not, however, confined to the North. 
“ A new era began,” says Green, “when the engineering genius of 
Brindley joined Manchester with its port of Liverpool in 1767, by a 
canal which crossed the Irwell on a lofty aqueduct ; the success of 
the experiment soon led to the universal introduction of water-carriage, 
and Great Britain was traversed in every direction by three thousand 
miles of navigable canals. At the same time a new importance was 
given to the coal which lay beneath the soil of England.” 

Exactly a hundred years after the death of the Duke of Bridge- 
water, the Trust which he created by his will ceased to exist. The 
Duke was most anxious that the great trading concern which he had 
built up with so much difficulty should remain intact for as long a 
period as the law would permit. Yet his object was not altogether 
a selfish one, as the following declaration, contained in the will, 
clearly shows : 

“It being my intention, as far as the rules and law of equity will 
permit, by the means adopted in this my will, to suspend the right to 
the inheritance of my said Trust estates for the purpose of keeping 
my said canal and the trade thereof, together with the estates annexed 
thereto, as one joint fund, under such control, superintendence, and 
management thereof aforesaid to the intent that the public may reap 
from the same those advantages which I hope and trust the plan 
adopted in this my will is calculated to produce for their benefit.” 

The Duke never married, and he adopted as his heir and successor, 
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so far as the Trust properties were concerned, the second son of his 
nephew Earl Gower, afterwards Duke of Sutherland. This second 
son, Lord Francis Gower, or Lord Francis Egerton (for he assumed 
the family surname), became in due course the first Earl of Ellesmere. 
The third Earl, to whom the Trust properties have now passed 
absolutely, is his grandson. Although Lord Francis Egerton and his 
successors have enjoyed during all these years the income from the 
estates, they have had no voice or share—nominally at all events— 
in their management and development. Under the Duke’s will full 
power and control were vested in three trustees, one of whom was to 
act as a “superintendent trustee” and to have the active oversight 
of the canal and collieries and the general conduct of the business. 
The first trustees were Sir Archibald Macdonald, Kt. (Chief Baron 
of His Majesty’s Court of Exchequer), the Bishop of Carlisle, and Mr. 
Robert Haldane Bradshaw, the last named being “ the superintendent 
trustee.” The period for which the Trust was to continue was defined 
in the following ingenious manner : 

“During the term of one hundred and twenty years to commence 
and be computed from my death, and fully to be complete and ended 
if the said George Granville Leveson-Gower Sutherland, Earl Gower ; 
the Honourable Francis Gower, his second son ; the said Sir Archibald 
Macdonald, Edward Venables Lord Bishop of Carlisle, and the 
several children of the respective marriages of the said Sir Archibald 
Macdonald and his present wife and Edward Venables Lord Bishop 
of Carlisle and his present wife, who shall be living at my death ; 
and also the persons who at my death shall be lords spiritual and 
temporal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
have taken their seats in the House of Lords of the said United 
Kingdom, or any or either of them, the said Earl Gower, Francis 
Gower, Sir Archibald Macdonald, Edward Venables Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle and children of the respective marriages of the said Sir 
Archibald Macdonald and Edward Venables Lord Bishop of Carlisle 
and their present wives, and lords spiritual and temporal shall so 
long live, and also during the further term of twenty years.” 

In this way the Duke of Bridgewater ensured that his valuable 
Lancashire estates should be preserved, “as a going concern,” so to 
speak, for some generations after his death. The law provided that 
property might be settled for the duration of lives in being and for 
a further period not exceeding twenty-one years. So the net was 
cast sufficiently wide, and besides a number of the Duke's friends 
and relatives the entire House of Lords was pressed into the service 
of the Bridgewater Trust. The last of these “lives in being” ended 
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on October 3, 1883, and thus, according to the provisions of the 
Duke’s will, the Trust died a natural death twenty years later, on 
October 3, 1903. It is almost unnecessary to say that during the 
past century the Trust property—thanks in a large degree to the 
skill and wisdom with which it has been administered—has enor- 
mously increased in value. From a sentimental point of view one 
may regret, perhaps, that the canal which rendered the name of 
Bridgewater famous no longer forms part of the Trust. The trustees 
disposed of the waterways in 1872 to the Bridgewater Navigation 
Company, of which Sir Edward Watkin, M.P., was the chairman. 
The purchase price paid by the company was 1,120,000/. Fifteen 
years later the canal again changed hands, being acquired for a sum 
of 1,710,0004. by the Manchester Ship Canal Company. It now 
forms an important part of that great industrial undertaking, the Ship 
Canal, and so may be said, in a way, to be fulfilling still the public 
service for which the Duke designed it. 

The Duke of Bridgewater, as has been remarked above, lived at 
Worsley the life of a recluse. In his old age he developed many 
eccentricities. Smiles says that the seclusion to which his early dis- 
appointment in love had first driven him grew at length into a habit. 
He hated and despised all womankind ; he would not even allow a 
female servant to wait upon him. Careless in dress, penurious in his 
ways, rough and outspoken in manner, his only weakness was his 
love of the weed. ‘“ He smoked much more than he talked.” It is 
said that he would have neither conservatory, pinery, flower garden, 
nor shrubbery at Worsley, and once, on his return from London, 
finding some flowers which had been planted in his absence, he 
whipped their heads off with his cane and ordered their removal. 
‘The only new things introduced about the place,” says Smiles, 
“were some Turkey oaks, with which his character seemed to have 
more sympathy.” He manifested a patriarchal interest in his work- 
people. He compelled the men to contribute to a general sick fund ; 
he established Sunday-schools (superintended by his agents) for the 
benefit of themselves and their children ; he stamped out the custom 
of a Monday “ play day” by imposing a fine of half-a-crown upon any 
collier who failed to present himself at the pit-head at the proper time. 
Once he noticed that the men in the coal yard at Worsley did not 
resume work punctually after the dinner hour, The men, on being 
expostulated with, said that they could not hear the clock strike one. 
So the Duke had constructed another clock which should strike, not 
one, but thirteen ; and it solemnly tolls forth thirteen at one o’clock 
unto this day. These and other similar reminiscences of the “Old 
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Duke ”—as he is still familiarly designated—have been handed down 
faithfully from father to son in many a Lancashire village. Men still 
chuckle over the Duke’s strongly expressed detestation of the railway 
system, then in its infancy. “We shall do well enough if we can 
keep clear of those d—— tramroads,” he is reported to have said to 
Lord Kenyon. Yet this was the strange old man who towards the 
end of his life, suddenly manifesting an intelligent interest in matters 
artistic, formed the wonderful Bridgewater collection, which has given 
delight to so many thousands of lovers of art in the intervening years. 
The Duke died at the age of sixty-seven, and was buried in the family 
vault at Little Gaddesden. The following document, relating to 
the arrangements for the funeral, is somewhat of a curiosity in its 
way : 
4 FUNERAL OF THE DUKE OF BRIDGEWATER. 
ORDER OF PROCESSION. 
To be performed by Henry Flint, Greek Street, Soho, London. 
Two Conductors on Horseback. 
Cloakmen on Horseback. 


The Plume of Feathers. No. 2 
Man to carry do. 


THE HEARSE. 
With Six Horses with Black Feathers and 
Velvet Coverings, and the body in a crimson 
Velvet Coffin, silvered nails, handles, &c. 


A MOURNING COACH. 
With Six Black Horses, with Black 
Feathers, and Velvet Coverings. 
John Woodman. — Barbor. 


A Page. A MOURNING COACH. A Page. 
And Six Horses as before. 
Mr, Wellum. Mr. Liffen. Mr. Quinn. 


A MOURNING COACH. 
And Six Horses as before. 
Mr. Hemming (Foreman at Hempstead). Mr. Callum. 
And for three Footmen from London 
to Hempstead. 


The PRIVATE CARRIAGE with Six Horses. 


PARTICULARS. 


Silk Scarfs, Hatbands, and Gloves for Mr. Woodman and the Six Pall-bearers, 
The same for the Clergymen at Gaddesden and at St. James’s Church. Silk Hat- 
bands and Gloves for the Two Clerks at the Church. The same for the Cloakmen 
and other attendants. Crape Hatbands and Gloves for the Coachmen, Postilion, 
and Footmen. 

The Pulpit and Communion at Gaddesden to be hung with superfine Black 
Cloth. An achievement for the House in Cleveland Court. 

BB2 
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INSCRIPTION 


The Most Noble Francis 
DUKE OF BRIDGEWATER. 


Born 21st May, 1736. 
Died 8th March, 1803. 


The Procession is intended to move from Cleveland Court by 
Six o’clock in the Morning. 
To arrive at Edgeware Road between Eight and Nine o’clock to 
Breakfast and Water. 
To go in Procession through Watford and to be at Hempstead about 
One o’clock to bait the Horses and Dine. 
To. proceed from thence as soon after Three o’clock as possible 
in slow Procession to Gaddesden. 
To return to Hempstead the same Evening, and go to Town 
the next day. 
The Duke’s own Coach and Horses to go to Ashridge on the Evening after the 
Funeral and return to Town the next day. 


J. E. MSINNES. 











THE SUCCESSFUL HYBRIDISATION 
OF THE WOOD-PIGEON. 


YBRIDISATION, so closely allied with evolution, is a study 
much neglected, and yet of the greatest importance. 
Zoologists realise this, and Professor Newton remarked to me ina 
letter, “The subject of hybridism is a most attractive one ;” and 
again, “ We, however, know very little about hybrids, and I wish more 
people would take up the subject.” The tendency to distribute 
one’s energies over too vast an area, and the want of definite con- 
centration, might account for many failures. 

My original ambition was to produce a new variety of pigeon 
that would prove a swift-flying bird and a useful addition to the table. 
To carry this out I ignored the existing varieties of C. domesticus, 
and turned my attention to the British wild doves. During the past 
fifteen years I have reclaimed, and bred hybrids from, the wood-pigeon, 
stock-dove, turtle-dove, and rock-dove. These years of labour in 
this interesting subject have been marked by many failures and 
disappointments. In addition to the weariness of working alone 
and without recognition, I was confronted with the fact that no 
ornithologist whose writings I had consulted at the libraries of 
universities and learned societies made any mention of the prolific- 
ness of ring-dove hybrids. Many doubted even the possibility of 
domesticating and hybridising the birds, and all were agreed that 
such a bastard would prove barren. It appears to be impossible to 
hybridise the domestic pigeon with the cock ring-dove. I wasted 
several years in this vain attempt. The birds mated and produced 
eggs, but I never discovered the slightest sign of fertility among some 
fifty eggs examined from half-a-dozen different pairs. The cock 
hybrid will, however, mate and produce young with the domestic 
pigeon. 

The history of my successful hybridisation of the wood-pigeon is 
as follows: I procured young wood-pigeons from the nest before they 
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were fledged. I found that a bird reared from the nest at eight or 
nine days old invariably remained tame for life if proper care and 
kindness were used. Birds reared by placing wood-pigeons’ eggs 
under domestic birds proved useless, because they became wild and 
unmanageable as soon as they could fly. The same result occurred 
when the birds were taken with partly developed plumage. These, 
indeed, became fairly tame during the process of daily feeding and 
handling, but as soon as they could shift for themselves they reverted 
to their wild nature. 

To rear young wood-pigeons for domestication a thorough know- 
ledge of pigeon ailments is necessary. The gloss of the plumage, 
the clearness of the eye, and the general activity of the wings 
and legs are good guides. The birds require their seed freshly 
soaked every day, and sparsely sprinkled with Hyde’s pigeon grit. 
Fresh chopped lettuce, a little finely grated meat, and occasionally a 
sulphur or castor-oil bread pill. Linseed and chalk are sometimes 
necessary. When the young can fly, they should be summoned by 
a particular sound. This can be done by whistling or making use 
of the, same words during feeding time. Soon the birds become 
familiar, and learn to alight on the arm and shoulder, and to take 
their food from the hand. The hen is ready for mating when six 
months old. 

The wood-pigeon readily mingles with the domestic pigeon, though 
it is advisable to breed male birds carefully for experiments. I 
commenced with a pure-bred white Dragon hen mated to a black 
Dragon cock that had a few white feathers at the side of the neck, 
After twelve months, one bird was reared with a decided ring like a 
dove. This proved to be a cock. I now bred with a large blue 
Carrier whose plumage contained the greyish-blue feathers, and from 
this cross I raised my cock parent of dove hybrids. 

Plenty of room will be found necessary for breeding purposes, 
and each pair must be shut off in a separate aviary. The age of the 
domestic cock should be about three months in excess of the hen. 
Hempseed, dari, and lettuce should be given them during mating 
time, but after incubation has commenced hempseed should be 
omitted. When the young are hatched, a fresh leaf of lettuce daily 
and good sound wheat and dari will prove valuable. The aviary 
must be kept very clean, and grit sprinkled upon the floor. Plenty 
of clean water must be supplied. If the nest-box hasa foundation of 
soft, elastic material, the birds will probably be reared. In my own 
case I placed paper-clippings to a depth of half an inch, and covered 
the top with straw and fine twigs. In a wild state the nest is 
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composed of materials that give with the weight and movements of 
the young. I have found nearly all the young birds that have died 
suffered from internal complaints brought about by the heavy 
pressure of their bodies upon the hard, unresisting surface of the 
nest-box. I think, however, the wisest course would be to remove 
the young from the parents after the eighth day, and bring them up 
by hand. 

During the year 1899 I became decidedly disheartened, having 
lost, from different pairs, no fewer than forty young birds, from 
causes that appeared to me at that time unaccountable. On August 2 
I wrote to the press: “ Eleven days seem about the extent of life 
permitted to the young of this curious cross-breeding. The hen 
generally dies on the fifth day, and the cock on the eleventh.” It 
happened that just at the time when I was about to give up my 
experiments success came. In September 1899 I reared a ring- 
dove hybrid that has proved one of the healthiest and hardiest of 
the pigeon tribe. He has twice crossed the Atlantic, and survived 
the extremes of heat and cold during exhibition. This bird is now 
on view at the London Zoological Gardens (Western Aviary). 

This ring-dove hybrid mated to a blue Dragon when six months 
old, but it was not until 1902 that any eggs were fertile. During the 
present year I have bred and reared three handsome birds. The 
note of the ring-dove hybrid’s young is unlike that of any known 
species. The attitude and gestures of the bird when paying court 
to its mate resemble rather the British wild dove. 

Professor Poulton, F.R.S., has been good enough to refer to my 
work as “a most interesting and difficult experiment.”! Writing to 
me recently, he asks: “Does C. via produce hybrids easily with 
the various races of C. domesticus, as we should expect under 
Darwin’s views that the latter is descended from the former, and 
from this alone ; and if such hybrids are formed, are they fertile 
inter se as well as with the parent race? I have just been looking 
at Darwin on the point, but can find nothing definite.” 

I must doubt whether C. 4vza is the origin of the pigeon family, 
or whether if the different varieties were released upon a desolate 
island, they would all revert to this type. The Crowned pigeon, 
Goura coronata, from New Guinea, measures from twenty-seven to 
twenty-eight inches in extreme length, while the small Ground-dove, 
C. passerina, Linn., is often barely six inches. My experiments prefer 
C. palumbus to C. fivia. Every young bird appears to exceed the 
size and weight of its predecessor. 

1 What ts a Species? 1904. 
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In the Western Aviaries of the Zoological Society’s Gardens will 
be found two pairs of wood-pigeon hybrids. Two birds are the young 
of the domestic pigeon and the hybrid cross. The present object is 
to experiment inzer se to the fourth generation. One bird has for- 
tunately proved to be a hen, and has already laid her second clutch 


of eggs. 
ST. MICHAEL-PODMORE, 











THE CENSUS OF INDIA. 


MONG the fascinating volumes which have been issued by the 

Government Press in India are those which relate to the last 

census. The general reader will perhaps be most interested in that 
which treats of the ethnographic features of the country. 

Full of marvellous facts about the character, habits, dress, and 
probable origin of hundreds of races and tribes, the book would 
furnish matter for a thousand romances, and the greater part of the 
details are so attractive, and so ably presented, that a temptation is 
felt to reproduce them all, but space forbids. As illustrating, 
however, the extent and interest of the field traversed by the 
officials who have been charged with this wonderful compilation 
and review, a few extracts may be given from the sociological 
chapters. 

Referring to the Jats of the Punjab, Sir Denzil Ibbetson, who 
writes the monograph on this people, states that they are generally 
ascribed to Indo-Scythian stock, and almost one century before the 
Christian Era are noticed as the Zanthei by Strabo, and are 
mentioned by Pliny and Ptolemy. Probably the Jats and the 
Rajputs are of one ethnic origin, whose ancestors reigned at 
Hastinapura, not far from modern Delhi, and were of the Solar 
or Lunar race. The reviewer considers the Jats to be the most 
important people of the Punjab, industrious and independent. It 
is possible that the migration which brought them to the plains of 
the Punjab took place over two thousand years ago. What wars, 
what changes of dynasty, has that long period seen! and yet the 
customs and occupations of the people remain the same, and their 
methods of agriculture are little changed. The irrigation schemes of 
the British Government in India have, however, brought water to 
many arid tracts in which the millet now luxuriates, and it cannot be 
but that life is thereby easier, and property, by the exercise of 
humane authority, more secure than of yore. 

Coming now to the Mahratta country, referred to as the Scytho- 
Dravidian tract in the Census Report, an exhaustive account by 
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Sir James Campbell (from the Bombay Gazetteer) is given of 
the religious observances of the Deshusth Brahmans, with much 
other matter of vivid interest. The fragrance of the jasmine and 
the champa seems to linger between the pages devoted to the 
description of the numerous ceremonies connected with the betrothals 
of wee boys and girls, and the scent of sandalwood is conjured up 
as we read of the florid festivals with which the consummation of the 
marriage is celebrated. Boys are married between the ages of eight 
and twenty-five, and girls generally before twelve years, and often 
much earlier, but of course the marriage is not completed until 
later. For the girl a sacrament is then performed, her maturity is 
announced by a messenger to her friends and relatives, and he dis- 
tributes packets of sugar to them. At the husband’s house the 
messenger himself receives a present. But before the choice of a 
wife is made for a son, the family of the latter have to decide bya 
personal visit to the girl’s relatives whether a marriage can be suitably 
arranged. The girl is brought in and questioned, and if sufficiently 
promising, mentally, a kinswoman strips her if she is under eight 
years of age, or takes her bodice off if she is older, and examines her 
closely to see if she is healthy, and has no bodily defect. Beauty is 
specially attended to, as it is difficult at so early an age to conjecture 
what the mental attainments of the girl will be. Should all this be 
satisfactory, the girl’s dowry from her parents and the prospective 
bridegroom’s presents are then arranged for. 

Subsequently to the ceremony for conception when at maturity, 
is one for “son-giving,” at the seventh month of pregnancy one for 
“longing satisfying,” when the juice of a grass is dropped down the 
girl’s left nostril in order that the unborn child may grow; in the 
sixth or eighth month the hair of the head is parted and a babul 
thorn drawn across the parting and placed in the knotted hair 
behind ; and a month before birth the “ Vishnu-bali” sacrament is 
performed, to free the child from sin. At delivery, before the navel 
cord is cut, honey is dropped into the child’s mouth ; and on the 
twelfth day afterwards, when the child is cradled, the “naming” 
ceremony is performed. 

There are many other ceremonies—indeed, so many that it is fair 
to suppose that a tenth part of the people’s lives must be occupied 
with religious rites, if not more. 

Away to the far north-west are found the Turko-Iranian tribes, 
among whom are the Murris. According to Mr. R. Hughes Buller 
these people still regard the multiplication of their race as a source 
of strength, Here in England of late years we have been apt to 
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throw some doubt upon this policy. But the Murris carry the idea 
so far that a woman, on the death of her husband, reverts to her 
father or his heirs, and can, we presume, be again married. The 
husband therefore has the temporary use of her. The Brahuis of 
Kalat may be of Scythian origin. The head of the confederacy 
is 2 Mohammedan khan. Here again the smaller groups are 
anxious to grow numerically larger. They think that heredity also 
follows the mother in human beings and the father in animals. 
Consequently to maintain a pure stock a first cousin is preferred in 
marriage. The effect of such alliances is not touched upon. There 
is a prejudice against marriages with blacksmiths, musicians, and 
slaves, whether bond or free. Among the Brahuis blood-feuds are 
savagely pursued. 

And now let us take a bird’s eye view of the extreme north-east 
of the Indian Empire, where, among the Indo-Chinese borderers, the 
Wa remain one of the most primitive in their habits. They count 
themselves to have originated as tadpoles, at the beginning of time, 
in a lake on the top of a mountain range seven thousand feet above 
the sea, an idea not wholly inconsistent with the results of modern 
biological research. In their next stage as frogs they lived on Nau 
Tao, and developed Jater into ogres, dwelling in caves. Their food 
at this time consisted of wild pigs, deer, goats, and cattle, but from 
this diet no young ones accrued to them. Upon the adoption of 
cannibalism the sterility disappeared, and babies in human form ap- 
peared. To-day the cannibalistic habit is not observed, but the people 
are head hunters like the Lushais. They are of athletic build, and the 
women are possessed of very substantial charms and marvellously 
developed legs, their massive physique not being impaired by the 
excessive use of rice spirit. They never wash, and according to Sir 
J.G. Scott, their incrusted dirt is only got rid of by being shed naturally. 
In hot weather the men wear no clothes, and at other times only a rag 
or strip over the loins, with a blanket over the shoulders occasionally. 
Women wear a few bead necklaces, and a short petticoat only part 
way tothe knees. Inside their villages, in the warm season, this latter 
garment is discarded, but their then nude condition is not felt to be 
an offence against modesty. Among the Wa polyandry is not known ; 
polygamy is permitted but not much practised. Wives are purchased, 
if good-looking, with a few buffaloes ; but if not possessed of charm 
the sale is effected for a dog or a fowl or two. 

In the Dravidian tract of country there is one tribe of people 
which is devoted wholly to toddy-drawing from the palm tree. The 
extensive plains of Ramnad are covered with the sago palm, which 
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furnishes much of the food of the people in this part of the country, 
The soil is sandy, and the sea breeze whispers through the spiky 
fronds of the palm, both affording the conditions under which it 
flourishes. According to legend, Rama came this way in pursuit of 
Ravenna, who had carried off his wife Situ. So that, no doubt, 
the district has acquired its name-from the Hindu hero. The road 
from Madura to Ramnad, the capital, and the sandy track to 
Paumben, beyond, are frequented at times by numerous pilgrims on 
their way to the shrine of Rameswaram, which overlooks the 
waters of the Straits. This is sacred to the memory of Rama, and 
vies with Benares in its benefits to believers. From the temple can 
be seen the remains of the ridge of rocks constructed by Hanuman, 
the king of the monkeys, with the aid of his army, to enable Rama 
to cross to Ceylon. A spring of fresh water which rises out of the 
salt soil marks the spot where Rama rested on his bow, and a 
draught of that water is salvation to a pilgrim. 

Along the roads that lead to this sacred spot are dotted the ruins 
of many a shrine and rest-house, now the shelter of the goats from 
the noonday sun. The Shdndns, or toddy-drawers, are the inhabitants 
of these parts, although not in the village of the principal temple, 
which is Brahman. The men are skilled climbers, which is very 
necessary, as they have to be up and down the trees twice a day to 
put in place and to empty the earthen pots which serve to collect the 
palm juice. The Shdndans, says Mr. W. Francis, claim to be of 
Kshatriya caste, and are therefore eligible to enter Hindu temples ; 
they trace their descent from the Chera, Chola, and Pandya kings of 

. the south, and their pretensions led to the Tinnevelly riots in 1899, 
the Hindus maintaining that the Shastras are against toddy-drawers 
entering their temples. 

Across the mountains to the west in Travancore is a race differing 
in colour and customs from the Shandns, namely the Nayars. They 
are pale-complexioned, and, some think, of Scythian origin. The 
name Nayar may, it is suggested, be derived from Naga, or worshipper 
of the snake, associated with Scythia. They are scrupulously clean 
in person, using a certain bark fibre as soap ; great care is taken of 
the fineness and length of the hair; their clothes are well washed, 
and their houses are in gardens under the shade of the jack tree, “the 
graceful areca, the stately cocoanut palm, the luxuriant plantain, the 
solid tamarind, the mighty mango, and the useful taliput.” So writes 
Mr. N. S. Aiyar, who treats in the Census Report of the social 
characteristics of the Nayars. He thinks them a mild, affectionate, 
and attractive people. Drinking spirits was unknown until the com- 
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mencement of the sixteenth century, and indeed palm brandy was 
formally prohibited in the year 1787 by the then Maharaja. Akin to 
the seasonal observances in other parts of India, a great festival is 
held at the end of the rainy season in honour of Mahavishnu, when 
the poorest put on gala attire, and field sports are held. Formerly on 
these occasions there would be fights with bows and blunted arrows. 
Marriage is considered here, as elsewhere in India, as of so much 
importance, that the practice seems to be current of a preliminary 
ceremonial among girls of tender age. A number of them may 
symbolically be married at one and the same time to a relative who 
acts the part of a bridegroom. But the serious affair, when the girl 
is older, that is at maturity, is signified by the tying of the tali round 
the neck and a festival lasting for four days. The wife mostly resides 
in the house of her birth. Fraternal polyandry once prevailed in 
Malabar. The reviewer considers that it was a civilised practice, an 
act on the part of the eldest brother significant of benevolence. It 
isnot heard of to-day, except perhaps in remote parts of the country. 
At the present time, when the wife shows signs of pregnancy, her 
brother drops tamarind juice into her mouth while her face is turned 
to the sun. 

The Nayars have a great regard for education, and their boys and 
girls are both sent to the village school for elementary tuition. Their 
early training and hereditary instincts are productive of a character 
of sweet frankness, patient industry, reverence for authority, and un- 
calculating hospitality. 

So much for the extreme south of the peninsula. In one of the 
dividing ranges of mountains which separate north from south, 
namely the Sutpuras, dwells one of the still primitive and wild races 
of India—the Bhils. ‘They still have no fixed villages, and abandoned 
huts mark the spots where they have for a time rested. The worship 
of trees, for the spirits who live within them, yet prevails : the bamboo 
and the pipul tree have their particulars, and women desirous of off- 
spring present gifts to the bor tree. Some perform obeisance to tigers, 
some to snakes, and some to peacocks, and even to the tracks of the 
birds, and describe the world-wide symbol, the Swastika, beside their 
offerings. However, there is a modern tendency on the part of the 
animistic tribes, the Bhils, the Khols, the Santals, and others, to 
adopt Hindu customs and beliefs as the respectable thing to do. 

Regarding the practice of infanticide in India the Census Report 
presents some valuable conclusions. It is said to be rare, generally 
speaking, and only occurs when the prospective difficulty of finding 
ahusband is combined with a superstitious belief that the child is 
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likely to cause misfortune, but ignorance and an unconscious jll- 
treatment of females result in a relatively high rate of mortality at al] 
ages. The evil effects of early marriage on female life, in Bengal 
particularly, are exhibited in a remarkable deficiency in numbers 
about the time of puberty, between ten and fifteen years of age. 

Pages in the ethnographic review are full of such curiosities and 
extraordinary features as those above described, but it is necessary to 
pass to the statistical information which the Census Report so amply 
furnishes. 

The population of India has reached the wonderful total of nearly 
three hundred million souls. Would it could be said that they are 
all prosperous! Unfortunately, poverty, ignorance, and disease are 
still immensely prevalent. Mr. J. E. O’Conor, in a recent paper read 
at the Society of Arts, says: ‘There are many millions of agricultural 
labourers in India whose wage is two annas a day, men whose 
garments are limited to one unclean rag round their loins and another 
round their heads, whose miserable huts possess not even the rough 
rope-strung frame which in India does duty for a bedstead, who eat 
an insufficient meal from an earthenware platter or a large dry leaf, 
who are unconscious of luxuries, and happy if they can get a full meal 
of the coarse, inferior grains which are their staple food. These 
unfortunate wretches, some thirty odd million of them, male and 
female, are the people who first feel the pinch of hunger in an adverse 
season.” Professor W. J. Simpson remarks in connection with this 
paper that the mortality among the natives from plague amounted to 
800,000 deaths among people of the labouring classes in 1903, and 
lately the same disease was carrying off 40,000 per week. These are 
truly awful figures, and the best measures which the Government of 
India have been able to devise have been ineffectual to diminish 
them: at least it is permitted to suppose so. As regards the 
scholastic education of the people it is mournful to admit that only 
one-twentieth can read and write, and to this ignorance Mr. O’Conor 
is inclined to attribute their small earning capacity and their low 
standard of living. 

Agriculture still forms the chief pursuit of the Indian people, two- 
thirds of them being dependent directly upon the land. But a very 
respectable number are engaged in businesses which are associated 
with European enterprises. Perhaps the total may be put at over 
two and a half millions. Among these are included people occu- 
pied in railway and other engineering works, tea estates, collieries, 
cotton and jute mills, iron foundries, and gold mines. All these 
industries have made great strides, and it is a gratifying reflection 
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that they have both brought much capital into the country and have 
been the means of adding to the profits of the labouring class. The 
weaving of cotton yarn and cloth by machinery may be said to have 
grown up in the last forty years, and, as illustrating the conservative 
habits of the Indians, it may be mentioned that there are still five 
and a half millions of hand weavers scattered throughout the 
country. 

While there is much poverty in India there are no poor-houses 
as a rule such as we have in England. The old and infirm are cared 
for by their relatives, so that upon reading in the Census Report 
that over four million mendicants wander about the country it must 
not be concluded that they are forced by poverty or infirmity to 
adopt such a life, but rather that it is a phase of religious principle. 
There must be an immense amount of wealth stored in money and 
in jewels, for five million people are of independent means, some 
possessed of thousands of pounds worth of diamonds and pearls, 
and further, a quarter of a million persons are living on pensions 
provided by the State. 

On the whole the census reveals much progress, but leaves the 
impression that in the condition of large masses of the people there 
is still a good deal to be desired. 


E, O. WALKER. 
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DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN. 


N the year 1606 a young Scotsman set out from home to study 
law in France. The English and Scottish crowns had been 
newly united on the head of James I., and Scotsmen were in favour 
at Whitehall. Consequently William Drummond took London on 
his way. Although still a few months under age, he was already 
Master of Arts of Edinburgh, with a pronounced taste for philo- 
sophy and poetry. His father, Sir John Drummond, if not then 
actually in attendance on His Majesty in his capacity of Gentleman 
Usher, was in a position to give his son plenty of English in. 
troductions, and the young student spent the summer of 1606 very 
pleasantly in London, seeing all there was to be seen, meeting 
well-known people, and occasionally writing rather affected letters 
to his friends in Scotland. Then he went on to Bourges and civil 
law. 

Like many a law student since Ovid’s time, young Drummond 
did not find his legal reading very engrossing. He was of a some- 
what methodical turn of mind, and among his papers are preserved 
lists of the books he read in these early years, books which he ap- 
parently considered a necessary part of a lawyer’s reading. It is 
possible that when writing home for supplies he did not enclose 
these lists for perusal, for if the papers contain (as they appear to do) 
a fairly complete and chronological record of his study, they would 
have considerably astonished his father. In his three years’ student- 
ship from 1606 to 1609 the only item which is at all connected 
with the law is “ Justinian’s Institutes.” The others are ‘“‘ Romeoand 
Juliet,” “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
“Lucrece,” the “Aurora” of Sir William Alexander, Sidney's 
“ Arcadia” (twice), Lyly’s ‘‘Euphues,” ‘Amadis de Gaul,” the 
**Diana” of Montemayor, Rabelais, Ronsard, Du Bartas, Tasso, 
Sannazzaro, and Samuel Daniel. If a man’s character may be 
judged by the books he reads, then Drummond’s life did not run 
easily in a legal groove. 

In 1609 he returned to Scotland, and in the next year his father 
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died. As William was the eldest son, he entered into possession of 
his father’s estate and gave up the legal fiction. 

Hence Law, and welcome Muses ; though not rich 

Yet are you pleasing : let’s be reconciled 

And new made one. Henceforth I promise faith, 

And all my serious hours to spend with you : 

With you whose music striketh on my heart 

And with bewitching tones steals forth my spirit. 


So Jonson made Ovid say in “ The Poetaster,” and it does not need 
much imagination to fancy Drummond uttering the same sentiment. 
In the leisure and seclusion of his beautiful seat at Hawthornden, near 
Edinburgh, he continued his miscellaneous studies—the poets still 
predominating, with a rather larger proportion of Italian than before. 
Between 1610 and 1612 Petrarch, Guarini, Sannazzaro, Tasso, 
Bembo, Rinaldi, Contarini, and Coquinati appear in his lists—a con- 
siderable array ; but the English poets were not forgotten—Drayton 
and Alexander, Jonson’s “ Epigrams,” Spenser’s “ Faery Queene,” 
“ Epithalamion ” and “ Amoretti” were all read ; and, as befitted one 
who had already begun to emulate his masters, we find duly entered 
Puttenham’s “ Art of English Poesy.” 

With his books, his lute, and his friends, and with occasional 
tentative excursions into composition, prose and verse, Drummond 
passed his life at this time very equably, very quietly, very 
thoughtfully, very profitably. Amid his accumulating books he 
read assiduously ; saturated his mind with Plato and Plotinus 
and with the sentiments and imagery of the modern Italians ; 
copied, translated, imitated, and prepared himself that he might 
be ready to celebrate his subject when it came. The death of the 
much lamented Prince Henry gave him his first opportunity of 
publication ; but a more universal topic was at hand. It is impossible 
to improve on the words of his first biographer in this connection : 
“Notwithstanding his close retirement and serious application to his 
studies, love stole in upon him, and did entirely captivate his heart, 
for he was of a sudden highly enamoured of a fine beautiful young 
lady, daughter of Cunningham of Barns.” 

In his early days, before Love had thought him worth a shaft, 
Drummond had written from Paris a description of a picture of 
Venus he had seen there, in which the back of the goddess’s head 
was painted like a skull; to which description the heart-whole 
youngster added for his correspondent’s benefit: “It were to be 
wished this picture were still before the eyes of doting lovers.” But 
his juvenile philosophy was all overthrown by the sight of Miss 
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Cunningham reading Alexander’s “ Aurora” among the trees of 
Hawthornden. His studies were interrupted. His musings revolved 
on a new centre. Even his dearly loved lute brought him no con- 
solation. In a word, he was very much in love, and, lover-like, began 
to pour out the fears and the perilous joys of his condition in sonnets 
to the author of all the mischief. Divine philosophy was summoned 
to his aid, but he was past her help, and confesses as much ina 
beautiful sonnet : 


I know that all beneath the moon decays, 

And what by mortals in this world is wrought 
In Time’s great periods shall return to nought ; 
That fairest states have fatal nights and days ; 

I know how all the Muse’s heavenly lays, 

With toil of spright which are so dearly bought, 
As idle sounds of few or none are sought, 

And that nought lighter is than airy praise ; 

I know frail beauty’s like the purple flower, 

To which one morn oft birth and death affords ; 
That love a jarring is of minds’ accords 

Where sense and will invassal reason’s power : 
Know what I list, this all can not me move, 
But that, O me! I must both write and love. 


Presently, as the sonnets began to accumulate, he took courage, 
and sent them to his mistress with a letter that might have softened 
a harder heart than hers: “ Here you have the poems, the first- 
fruits your beauty and many other good parts did bring forth 
in me. Though they be not much worth, yet I hope ye will, for 
your own dear self’s sake, deign them some favour, for whom 
only were they done and whom only I wish should see them. 
Keep them, that hereafter, when time, that changeth everything, 
shall make wither those fair roses of your youth, among other toys of 
your cabinet they may serve for a memorial of what once was.” 

His love prospered, but not until he had experienced the usual 
pains of absence and of doubt. Cunningham of Barns lived on the 
other side of the Firth of Forth, and while thus cut off from 
his love poor Drummond could only wander among the woods, 
“like some heaven-banished ghost,” thinking “of past content- 
ments caused by her sight.” Sometimes, too, she was mischievous 
enough to criticise her laureate’s verses—a delicate refinement of 
cruelty ; but all these troubles were won through at last, and no 
doubt Drummond found, as did Keats later in a too hopeful mood, 
that of love 

The little sweet outweighs much bitterness, 
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The lovers were betrothed, the day fixed, and all preparations 
made, when everything was thrown into confusion and the whole 
current of Drummond’s life thwarted and moe by the sudden 
death of the bride. 

The blow was a cruel one for Rennnnteds There is no doubt 
of the-sincerity of his love, nor of the poignance of- his grief. The 
sensitive soul of him, which had been drawn out by the warmth of 
a woman’s love, now shrank back into itself, to brood, poet-like, on 
what he had lost, to live over again the hours of happiness he had 
spent in the presence of the dead girl, to dwell on her beauty and 
charm and on the uncompanioned misery that lay before him. His 
poems had now an additional value in his eyes. They were in a 
manner 4er poems, and might prove a lasting chronicle of his un- 
happy love. So he set himself to revise and arrange the verses, 
adding to their number sonnets that tell of his disconsolate sorrow 
for one who, as he said, had shone in his heart 


As in a dusky and tempestuous night 
A star is wont to spread her locks of gold. 


He hopes to immortalise his love and grief—the ambitious desire 
of so many lovers—and entreats her to look down with favour on 
his offering : 

Sweet soul which in the April of thy years 

So to enrich the heaven mad’st poor this round... . 

If ruth and pity there above be found, 

O deign to lend a look unto those tears. 

Do not disdain, dear ghost, this sacrifice, 

And though I raise not pillars to thy praise, 

Mine offering take ; let this for me suffice, 

My heart a living pyramid I raise. 


His labour of love was given to the world in 1616, the year 
following his mistress’s death. 

Scottish literature was at this time in a very depressed state. 
The early flush of vigour that had produced Lindsay and Gavin 
Douglas and Dunbar had died away. Scotland was too much taken 
up with wretched ecclesiastical bickerings to have time to spare for 
the arts. Literature in the old Scottish was practically dead, and 
those who still found taste and leisure for the practice of poetry 
wrote either in Latin or in the new literary English, the language 
that was being fixed and made universal throughout the island by 
the great Elizabethans, whose books and influence soon crossed the 
Tweed. Before Drummond began seriously to write, English had 
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already driven out Scottish as a literary vehicle. Drummond had 
spent some time in London and had read many English books ; 
consequently, when he wrote he used sound Elizabethan English, 
which is almost as good to-day as it was three hundred years ago. 

Drummond is known chiefly as a sonneteer, though he wrote a 
great deal that was not in sonnet form. His 1616 volume contained 
madrigals, epigrams, sextains, and longish couplet poems ; but the 
bulk of the little book is made up of sonnets. His reasons for 
adopting the sonnet form so largely were, no doubt, many and inter- 
woven, In the first place, his genius did not run to epics ; he could 
not pour out a broad continuous stream of verse; his imagination did 
not run fluently away with him, nor did he care to beat out his 
thoughts into a multitude of thin cantos. His habit was contem- 
plative, meditative, retiring, pensive, studious, mild, and for the due 
expression of such a character there is no medium like the sonnet, 
let its detractors say what they will. Then, too, there was already a 
large sonnet literature in English, with which we know Drummond 
was familiar. Sidney and Drayton and Daniel and Spenser and 
Shakespeare—all these had written sonnet-sequences ; and in 1604 
Sir William Alexander, Drummond’s bosom friend, had published a 
sonnet-cycle, also written, apparently, to a lost mistress, snatched 
away not by death, as was Drummond’s, but by a more successful if 
less poetical wooer. And besides these inducements, Drummond was 
deeply read in the Italian sonneteers, and many of his sonnets are 
imitations, some little less than translations, from the Italian. 

The sonnet came to us from Italy, and enjoyed extreme popularity 
at the close of the sixteenth century. Thousands of English 
sonnets were written, and the French and Italian productions were 
very widely read. Drummond (we can tell by those tell-tale lists 
of his) was familiar with these foreign sonneteers, and it is not 
to be wondered at that his verse shows continual traces of his 
indebtedness. Of all these poets love was the common topic, and 
it is not reasonable to expect that Drummond (writing, be it 
remembered, after the sonnet’s palmiest days) should have been 
able to avoid saying a good deal that had already been said by more 
than one poet in more than one tongue. Certain forms, certain 
expressions, certain images, certain attitudes of mind, are common 
to all writers of love-poetry, and it was impossible for a studious 
man like Drummond, steeped to the lips in Sidney and Drayton, in 
Petrarch and Marino, to write in praise of his lady’s beauty, in 
deprecation of her anger, in despair at her scorn, or in desolation at 
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her death, without making use of thoughts and phrases that have 
been used by centuries of lovers before his time—and since. ° 

Of English writers, Sir Philip Sidney is the one to whom 
Drummond owed most. Both drew largely from Italian sources 
of inspiration, both had similar themes to celebrate, both had the 
proverbial ill-luck of poets, both had a weakness for closing their 
sonnets with a couplet instead of following the orthodox Italian 
scheme. ‘There is a distinct likeness between Drummond’s sonnets 
and the “ Astrophel and Stella,” a likeness of thought as well as of 
expression. Sidney’s was the completer mind ; he lived in a larger 
world and dealt with larger issues. His Muse 


Tempers her words to trampling horses’ feet 
More oft than to a chamber melody, 


but he had a contemplative side to his character as well, and it is 
on that side that Drummond resembles him. His love for Sidney 
led him to borrow phrases from him as from his beloved Italians— 
a habit which, we may remind ourselves, Sidney himself confesses 
to: 

Oft turning others’ leaves to see if thence would flow 

Some fresh and fruitful shower upon my sunburnt brain. 


Now, does this inveterate habit of using borrowed or translated 
terms to express his own passion prove that Drummond was insincere? 
Could he have said, with Sidney, 


I in pure simplicity 
Breathe out the flames which burn within my heart ; 


and if he had said it, would it have beentrue? Is it possible for a 
poet to dig for material among the works of bygone Italians and yet, 
in the sonnets so constructed, to express in his own person his own 
honest feelings towards a young Scottish lady who lived on the other 
side of the Firth? Mr. Sidney Lee virtually says it is not possible. 
In his “ Life of Shakespeare” he endeavours to prove that Shakespeare’s 
sonnets are fictitious exercises, written in order to show his dexterity 
in the use of a fashionable form of verse. In the pursuit of this 
argument he gives a very interesting and exhaustive sketch of the 
tise of the sonnet in England, and shows clearly enough that a great 
many of its votaries spun their sonnets out of nothing in particular— 
that they addressed ideal mistresses and pretended to be burnt by 
painted flames. He also shows that many contemporary sonnets 
which were presumably addressed to an actual lady are in fact literal 
translations from the French or Italian. It is in this connection 
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that he mentions Drummond,! declaring that nearly all of his 
sonnets are “translated or adapted from modern Italian sonneteers,” 
and assuming that therefore they were incapable of conveying a 
personal sentiment or emotion. Mr. Lee exaggerates Drummond’s 
debt. Take, for instance, the ninth sonnet of the second part of the 
1616 volume. Mr. Lee summarily dismisses it as “a translation,” 
Drummond’s later editor, Mr. W. C. Ward (who certainly is not 
disposed to attenuate his author’s borrowings from Italy), remarks 
that Petrarch has a pretty sonnet on the same theme, and adds that 
Drummond’s sonnet “may possibly have been suggested by this— 
but the resemblance is not very close.” The theme in question is 
notan uncommon one. It is a complaint against Nature, who brings 
round the seasons in their everlasting circle but does not bring again 
the poet’s lost love. Gray makes a very similar lament in his sonnet 
on the death of West. The feeling is a very natural one. Drummond 
watches the approach of another springtide, and addresses the Spirit 
of Spring : 

Thou turn’st, sweet youth, but, ah! my pleasant hours 

And happy days with thee come not again ; 

The sad memorials only of my pain 

Do with thee turn, which turn my sweets in sours. 

Thou art the same which still thou wast before, 

Delicious, wanton, amiable, fair ; 

But she whose breath embalmed thy wholesome air 

Is gone. 


The fact that Petrarch had made a similar complaint before— 
which complaint Drummond had doubtless read, and which he 
perhaps remembered when he was writing his own sonnet—is not 
sufficient to prove that Drummond was making a purely imaginary 
moan. But Mr. Lee seems determined not to see genuine passion 
in any sonnet. Because it is possible to write, and because many 
have written, love sonnets in praise of an abstraction, he is 
strongly inclined to doubt that honest feeling can be thrown into 
sonnet form at all. Sounwilling is he to see anything sincere or any- 
thing original in Shakespeare’s sonnets that, in speaking of the lines 
in which Shakespeare praises the beauty of a certain dark lady, he 
says not even in this can Shakespeare claim originality, for Sidney 
had praised a dark beauty some years before! If no poet can write 
in praise of a dark mistress without being hopelessly imitative, why 
give the credit to Sidney? Has Solomonnoclaims? Of course we 


} In a note he makes the curious statement that Drummond’s sonnets ‘‘ were 
first printed in 1656, seven years after the author’s death.” 
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do not pretend that every one of Drummond’s love-verses was 
actually inspired by a definite feeling towards a certain person. 
There are many things that go to the making of love-poetry, and it is 
not at all necessary that each verse should be in the nature of a 
complete personal confession. But what we do mean to assert is 
that it is possible for a sonnet to owe the major part of its conceits 
to a dead Italian (who may or may not have been in earnest when 
he wrote), and yet to be a personal utterance of a personal emotion. 
Drummond’s mind and memory were so impregnated with Italian 
forms of thought and expression that it would have been extra- 
ordinary if his own poems had not shown signs of his reading ; but it 
is absurd, on that account merely, to regard his sonnets as a mere 
farrago of translations and adaptations of foreign poetry, purely con- 
yentional, hollow, insincere. When he began to collect his verses, 
no doubt he included some which had been written before Miss 
Cunningham appeared on the scene. He practically confesses so 
much in his first sonnet. They were abstract love-verses, rather 
semi-dramatic than personal ; but he was unwilling to suppress them, 
and found them a place among the more genuine products of his 
love, working all the poems together into a single entity. 

The 1616 volume duly published, Drummond settled down to 
quiet bachelorhood on his beautiful estate, turning his interrupted 
attentions once more to books and music and philosophy. By 
degrees he recovered from his bereavement and regained his lost 
spirits. He was greatly attached to Hawthornden, and found much 
comfort in its quiet beauty : 

Dear wood, and you, sweet solitary place, 
Where from the vulgar I estrangéd live . . . 
What sweet delight a quiet life affords, 

And what it is to be of bondage free, 


Far from the madding worldling’s hoarse discords, 
Sweet flowery place ! I first did learn of thee. 


His retirement was enlivened by many friendships, both local and 
literary. Drummond was of that order of men who appear at 
their best in the small circle of their familiars. It is well attested 
that he possessed his share of wit and appreciation of fun. His first 
biographer says : “‘ He never thought religion consisted in peevishness 
or sourness of mind ; on the contrary, his humour was very jovial and 
cheerful, especially among his friends and comrades, with whom he 
sometimes took a bottle only ad hilaritatem.” Further, we are told 
that he was “ very smart and witty in his sayings and repartees, and 
had a most excellent turn in extemporary versifyings.” Among 
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literary men his greatest friend was Sir William Alexander of 
Menstrie, afterwards Earl of Stirling, with whom he was on terms of 
brotherly affection, though Alexander’s court duties kept him in 
England most of his time. The two friends corresponded under 
the names of Damon and Alexis, and it was to his Alexis that 
Drummond, after recovery from a dangerous illness, wrote one of the 
most admirable of his sonnets : 


Though I have twice been at the doors of death, 

And twice found shut those gates which ever mourn, 

This but a lightening is, truce ta’en to breath, 

For late-born sorrows augur fleet return. 

Amidst thy sacred cares and courtly toils, 

Alexis, when thou shalt hear wandering Fame 

Tell Death hath triumphed o’er my mortal spoils, 

And that on earth I am but a sad name ; 

If thou e’er held me dear, by all our love, 

By all that bliss, those joys, Heaven here us gave, 

I conjure thee, and by the maids of Jove, 

To grave this short remembrance on my grave : 
Here Damon lies, whose songs did sometime grace 
The murmuring Esk; may roses shade the place ! 


He made a more celebrated acquaintance when Ben Jonson 
visited him in 1618. Jonson had been handsomely welcomed in 
Edinburgh by “ noblemen and gentlemen that knew his true worth 
and their own honours.” He received the freedom of the city, and 
the Edinburgh citizens punctuated that honour with a banquet, which 
perhaps pleased the poet more. It is pretty safe to assume that 
Drummond met Jonson at some of these Edinburgh festivities. 
Jonson’s tour would not have been complete if he had not seen the 
best living Scottish poet, and no doubt the Edinburgh people 
exhibited a good deal of pride in their Scottish Petrarch when the 
introduction was effected. As a result of their acquaintance Jonson 
spent two or three weeks as a guest at Hawthornden about the 
Christmastide of 1618, enlivening his retiring friend with choice 
pieces of London gossip, and with criticisms, wholesomely dogmatic 
on poetry and on poets and on things in general. It was a notable 
event in such a quietly ordered household, and Drummond realised 
the importance of it, taking notes of his guest’s remarks on subjects of 
interest. There is no need to enter into the history of these notes, 
or to defend the character of Drummond from the absurd charges 
of malice that have been made against him. Drummond was 
naturally of a quiet, orderly habit. We may get a fair idea of the 
man from his own note of one of Ben’s dicta: “ He said to me that 
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I was too good and simple, and that oft a man’s modesty made a fool 
of his wit.” Though Jonson was perhaps not quite so rugged as we 
are apt to think, he certainly was an almost complete contrast to his 
host. Jonson was not a talkative man in general society, but give 
him a friend and a bottle (or several bottles) and there was no freer 
tongue in all King James’s dominions. Wine had the same effect on 
him as it had later on Addison and on Lamb, sweeping away all 
constitutional obstacles to good-fellowship and freedom of utterance. 
And between Drummond’s modest bottle ad hilaritatem and Jonson’s 
deep potations there was all the difference in the world. 

With Michael Drayton Drummond’s temper and genius had 
much more incommon. A friend of Drayton’s visited Edinburgh, 
called (at Drayton’s request) at Hawthornden, and received some 
kindness from its owner. His return to London was the signal for 
the opening of a correspondence between the two poets, a corre- 
spondence marked by great admiration on the part of Drummond 
and by a very amiable and pleasing cordiality on the part of the 
veteran. Drayton and Alexander were friends in London, and 
Damon was naturally disposed to exchange confidences with any 
friend of Alexis ; while Drayton, who had fallen out with his 
publishers, poured his woes into the ears of the young friend who 
might perhaps induce an Edinburgh house to issue the next instal- 
ment of “Polyolbion.” Drayton’s opinion of the London book 
sellers must have surprised his correspondent—-‘‘ They are a company 
of base knaves, whom I both scorn and kick at.” 

With the exception of “ Forth Feasting” (1617), Drummond did 
not publish again until 1623, when he sent out a little book of 
serious poems entitled “ Flowers of Sion,” the air of which breathes 
of contemplative seclusion. Drummond’s first biographer laments 
his love of solitude. ‘He loved obscurity and retirement, for which 
he was mightily to blame : for it’s a great Disparagement to Vertue 
and Learning when those Things which make Men useful to the World 
should incline them to go out of it.” But Drummond, meis “ibris, 
meis oculis contentus, knew better than that : 


Thrice happy he who by some shady grove, 
Far from the clamourous world, doth live his own. 


He knew from his friend Alexander quite enough about court life 
to make him glad he was not there, to make him thank Heaven for 
liberty and Hawthornden and a quiet life—the image of his dead 
mistress not overrun by worldly press of work or ambition, nor yet 
effaced by idleness. Alexander at court had not even time to see 
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his own poems through the press. Drummond writes to console 
with him : 

“He who drew you there and fixed me here, contrary to our 
resolutions, he only from all danger may vindicate our futures and 
make us sure. He to this time hath brought me in the world to be 
without riches, rich ; and then most happily did it fall out with me 
when I had no hope in man left me ; and this came to me because 
on Him, and not on man, my hopes relied. And therefore that now 
I live, that I enjoy a dear idleness, sweet solitariness, I have it of 
Him, and not man. Trust in Him; prefer not to certainties uncertain 
hopes. Conspiravit in dolores nostros hac estas: sola dies poterit 
tantum lenire dolorem; for we have what to plain and regret together; 
and I what alone I must lament.” 

The distinctly religious strain of this letter is characteristic of the 
whole of the “Flowers of Sion.” The vague, semi-pagan, philosophic 
generalities of religion, which had been enough for him before, had 
assumed by this time a definitely Christian cast, and, if we may trust 
the testimony of a sonnet, it was his great sorrow that brought the 
change about, that first gave him a firm hold of the unseen realities 
of life, even as a similar sorrow impelled D’Arcy (in Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s “ Aylwin”) to mysticism. D’Arcy, who is really Dante 
Rossetti, exclaims : “Ask any man who has passionately loved a 
woman and lost her; ask him at what moment mysticism was forced 
upon him, at what moment he felt that he must either accept a 
Spiritualistic theory of the universe or go mad ; ask him this, and he 
will tell you that it was at that moment when he first looked upon 
her as she lay dead, with corruption’s foul fingers waiting to soil and 
stain.” 

After 1624 Drummond seems to have become restless. His 
solitude perhaps began to hang more heavily than it was wont to do. 
For some reason, at any rate, it would appear that he left Hawthorn- 
den until 1630, the only glimpse we get of him in the meanwhile 
being a very curious and disconcerting one. In 1627, without any 
warning, he suddenly appears in a new vé/e. The peaceful poet of 
the Esk is transformed (for this occasion only) into an inventor, and 
an inventor not of a new stanza, but of the most ghastly, strange, 
and terrible warlike engines. The royal letters patent still exist con- 
taining the list of his many inventions. No less than sixteen are 
enumerated, Besides such trifles as wind gauges, improved 
telescopes, and machines to produce perpetual motion, there are 
specifications which read singularly like a foreshadowing of machine 
guns and magazine rifles. For example: “(1) A cavalry weapon 
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by which single cavalry soldiers may do as much in battle as five or 
six can do with common arms, and which weapon will also suit 
excellently for foot service : the same from the dreadfulness no less 
than the suddenness of its effect being called Baktrobrontephon, or 
Thunder Rod ; but commonly, with reference to the variety of sizes 
it may assume without change of nature, known by such different 
names as the Box Pistol, Box Musket, Box Carbine, or Box 
Dragoon.” Among the rest are “(5 and 6): Instruments of the 
mortar or siphon kind : whereof the one on account of its signal use 
in defending walls and ships and its truly wonderful speeds is called 
Platoskedastikon, vulgarly the Flat-Scourer ; the other, because of its 
special utility for shattering the masts, sails, rigging, and oars of ships, 
receives the name Euthutmetikon, vulgarly The Cutter... . (9) A 
new kind of vessel which will be able without check from any 
strength of chains, bars, or batteries, to enter any harbours and 
either destroy all the shipping by fire or capture them by force ; 
which vessel from its truly stupendous and terrible effect, and its 
dreadful destructiveness to ships and harbours, deserves to be called 
Limenolothreutes, vulgarly Leviathan.” 

The letter goes on to say that “inasmuch as the said Mr. William 
Drummond has with singular industry and no common ingenuity 
thought out these and not a few inventions besides,” he is to have the 
sole patent rights for twenty-one years. It is a curious document, 
and one’s first impression is that there must be some mistake—that it 
is some other William Drummond who has done, or rather who is 
going to do, all this ; but no, it is “ our faithful subject, Mr. William 
Drummond of Hawthornden.” Did he turn for relief from the 
thymes of an obstinate octave to the fierce anticipation of the 
Limenolothreutes? Did the “ Platoskedastikon, vulgarly the Flat- 
Scourer,” usurp at times the allegiance he owed to his beloved 
madrigals? Surely there was never such a contrast as this between 
the Scottish Petrarch and this would-be Scottish Archimedes. Only 
one thing was wanted to complete the wonder, namely, the practical 
carrying out of these designs—even of one of them ; but there is no 
indication except the patent to show that they ever had any but a 
theoretical existence. 

Drummond’s next venture comes almost as strangely as his 
excursion into mechanics. But not even a bookish bachelor of 
forty-six, with a somewhat queer taste in the matter of inventions, is 
proof against the ordinary accidents of life. According to one 
account his marriage is said to have taken place “unexpectedly,” 
which is a rather unexpected word in such a connection. The old 
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narrative tells that “ by accident ” he saw one Elizabeth Logan, who 
reminded him strongly of his dead love. For this resemblance he 
married her in 1632. 

After his marriage Drummond, as became his new condition, 
took an increasing interest in the affairs of his country, which was in 
a growingly disordered state. The tyranny of the King and his 
ministers, on one hand, strained even his loyalty and compelled his 
protests; while, on the other hand, the restless intolerance of the 
Presbyterian clergy provided him with another and a more congenial 
topic for satire. He was a fervent royalist, a supporter of the 
bishops, and a passive obedience man, but he was not afraid to 
remind the King of his duties, and very solemnly he warned him 
against attempting to subdue the Covenant by force of arms. As 
became a man of letters, Drummond was all for peace, and his chief 
prose work has that word for its title—“ Irene : A Remonstrance for 
Concord, Amity, and Love.” But neither side was in the mood for 
yielding. It was too late for compromise, too late for moderate 
counsels, and very soon Scotland was in a state of war. The first 
Bishops’ War was followed in 1640 by the second Bishops’ War and 
by the troubles consequent upon and running parallel to the Civil 
War in England. 

Several times Drummond contributed to the literature of the 
controversy, always striving for settlement, for peace; but the 
Covenanters tried to make him play a more active part. Once he 
was directed to proceed to the Border to resist the approach of 
Charles, but these and similar orders he contrived to disobey. 
Naturally he was reputed a malignant, and on more than one oc- 
casion he was summoned before one of those committees which gave 
a name and a subject to Sir Robert Howard’s witty play. Drummond, 
however, had friends in high places, and he did not take much hurt. 
In addition to his formal treatise, his humour and his prejudices 
amused themselves in the production of satirical trifles in verse, duly 
relished, no doubt, by sympathisers, and doing, very likely, more harm 
to his opponents than his prose. For example : 


When lately Pym descended into Hell, 
Ere he the cups of Lethe did carouse, 
What place that was, he called aloud to tell ; 
To whom a devil—‘‘ This is the Lower House.” 


But the rough-and-tumble work of political fighting was not meant 
for such a man as Drummond—“ Of wisdom lover and sweet poesy.” 


He took no delight in it. He saw all his early ideals for Scotland 
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shattered. He was getting old, and he despaired of better things. 
To his misgiving heart the execution of the King came as a great 
blow, and in December 1649, when the fortunes of his party were at 
their lowest ebb, he died. 

Drummond has been fortunate in his editors, though it was a 
long time before a complete edition appeared. Edward Phillips, 
Milton’s nephew, edited the poems in 1656; but it was not until 
1711 that all his works, prose and verse, appeared in a handsome 
folio, printed in Edinburgh by James Watson, and containing a 
biographical memoir which was perhaps written by Bishop Sage. 
This edition may be recommended to the reader—if he can get it 
An even finer and equally rare edition in quarto of the poems only 
was printed for the Maitland Club in 1832; and since then Drum- 
mond has been included in the “ Library of Old Authors” and in the 
“ Muses’ Library.” The poems themselves are not very bulky, but 
their quality is good. Much of his eulogistic and metaphysico- 
religious poetry has lost its savour, but that in which he treats of the 
eternal interests of men and women is not likely to fall altogether 
into oblivion. He has his faults, of course, especially those of 
affectation. There is too much inversion, too much periphrasis, too 
many classical allusions. ‘ Humid swimmers” is not an attractive 
equivalent of “fish,” and one gets tired of Caspian tigers, Colchian 
mines, Pandionian birds, Danaé’s golden rain, Ixion’s endless smart. 
Then he was too fond of pedantic or technical words. His mistress’s 
eyes become “ sinople lamps” (sinople being heraldic for green !) ; 
he speaks of the “ serpenting seasons,” uses such words as sarcels, 
supercheries, fremdling, cynoper, vauntry, makes a new verb “to 
paragon,” and so on. Sometimes he wrote when a walk down the 
glen would have done him more good, and at such times we get an 
attificial second-best Drummond. Sometimes his pen would not 
run, and he patches together lines of clotted monosyllables. But, 
allowing for inequalities, from which no poet, from Homer to 
Kipling, is free, Drummond has left a quantity of very beautiful, 
delicate work, refined, reserved, sensitive, reflecting faithfully the 
character of the man. He hada strong sense of and admiration 
for beauty, which has led to comparisons with Browne and with 
Keats, though Drummond had none of the somewhat sleepy fluency 
of Browne, nor a tithe of the imaginative power of the later poet. 
Then his work is almost always thoughtful ; and, in addition, he 
had a fine sense of the value of good workmanship. He had no 
Donneish contempt for his art, and was not ashamed to bestow 
labour on his lines to make them as artistically perfect as he might. 
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His sonnet to Sleep (a hackneyed theme among the old sonneteers) 
is not of the highest originality, but there are many greater poets 
who would have no reason to be ashamed of it : 






Sleep, Silence’ child, sweet father of soft rest, 
Prince, whose approach peace to all mortals brings, 
Indifferent host to shepherds and to kings, 
Sole comforter of minds with grief opprest ; 
Lo, by thy charming rod all breathing things 
Lie slumb’ring, with forgetfulness possest, 
And yet o’er me to spread thy drowsy wings 
Thou spares, alas! who cannot be thy guest. 
Since I am thine, O come, but with that face 
To inward light which thou art wont to show, 
With feigned solace ease a truefelt woe ; 
Or if, deaf God, thou do deny that grace, 

Come as thou wilt, and what thou wilt bequeath, 
I long to kiss the image of my death. 


One other sonnet must be the limit of our quotations : 


If crost with all mishaps be my poor life, 
If one short day I never spent in mirth, 
If my spright with itself holds lasting strife, 
If sorrow’s death is but new sorrow’s birth ; 
If this vain world be but a sable stage 
Where slave-born man plays to the scoffing stars ; : 
If youth be tossed with love, with weakness age, 
If knowledge serve to hold our thoughts in wars ; 
If time can close the hundred mouths of Fame, 
And make, what long since past, like that to be ; 
If virtue only be an idle name, 
If I, when I was born, was born to die ; 
Why seek I to prolong these loathsome days? 
The fairest rose in shortest time decays. 


Drummond is well styled “of Hawthornden.” Other poets may 
have many sacred places; he has only one, and the place is as 
beautiful as its name. There he was born, there in the house he 
had himself rebuilt he died, and in the neighbouring church of 
Lasswade he was buried. The old church has been destroyed and 
a modern one erected a few yards away, but that part of the old 
building which covered Drummond’s tomb still remains, though in a 4 
ruined condition. His grave has been inscribed with the epitaph he 
had suggested for himself, nearly thirty years before he died, in the 
sonnet to his old friend Alexander : 





Here Damon lies, whose songs did sometimes grace 
The murmuring Esk ; may roses shade the place ! 
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The poetical pilgrim may “do” both Hawthornden and Lasswade 
ina single short excursion from Edinburgh, and if he is favoured 
by circumstances the little sentimental journey must be a very 
pleasant one. The present writer saw both places through a blinding 
mist ; he wishes his readers a better fortune. 


H. M. SANDERS. 
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REPTILE LORE. 


So spake th’ enemy of mankind, enclosed 

In serpent, innate bad, and towards Eve 
Addressed his way, not with indented wave, 
Prone to the ground, as since, but on his rear, 
Circular base of rising folds, that towered 
Fold above fold a surging maze, his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes ; 

With burnished neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amid his circling spires, that on the grass 
Floated redundant: pleasing was his shape, 
And lovely ; never since of serpent-kind 
Lovelier. MILTON. 


O richer treasure-trove of legendary lore exists than that which 
concerns itself with dragons and serpents. From the very 

first dawning of history and fable up to the twentieth century, 
when we pore over the exploits of Kaa, the great rock python, 
and Nag and his wicked wife Nagaina, as told us in the Saga of 
Kipling, they have had perennial interest. Tradition and fable 
have so mixed them together that it is impossible to treat them 
separately ; but in the symbolism of Christian art they were very 
distinct. The serpent, an attribute of St. Cecilia, and various other 
saints—either as emblematic of their triumph over sin or because 
they were supposed to have banished such reptiles from some 
locality—was an emblem of wisdom and subtilty ; and among the 
ancients was symbolic of deity, because, according to Plutarch, “ it 
feeds upon its own body ; even so all things spring from God, and 
will be resolved into deity again ;” of eternity, rolled in a circle, with 
its tail in its mouth ; of renovation, because it had the power of 
casting its slough and becoming young again; and, among the 
Greeks and Romans, of guardian spirits, and for that cause was fre- 
quently represented on their altars ; while, in the temple of Athena 
at Athens, one, supposed to be animated by the soul of Ericthonius, 
was carefully kept in a cage and called “The Guardian Spirit of the 
Temple.” In Christian art it was frequently placed below the 
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Virgin’s feet, with peculiar reference to the promise, “She shall 
bruise thy heel.” It is sometimes represented twined round a globe, 
to show the power of sin over the entire world, or, in pictures of the 
Crucifixion, lying dead at the foot of the cross ; “or, if alive, look- 
ing impotently up at the second Adam upon the tree of our salvation 
as before, according to art, he looked triumphantly down upon our 
first parents from the tree of our fall.” The dragon is the symbol 
of sin and paganism. When lying at the foot of a saint it denotes 
sin conquered ; but when chained to a rock, or led, the vanquishing 
of heresy. It was the special attribute of St. Michael, as those who 
have seen Guido’s glorious painting in the Church of the Capuchins 
at Rome will not easily forget, St. Margaret, St. Sylvester, St. 
George, and St. Martha, who rendered powerless a terrible dragon 
called the Tarasque, who dwelt in the Rhone near the spot where 
Tarascon now stands, by sprinkling it with holy water and binding 
it with her girdle. Lord Lindsay, speaking of the creature in his 
“Sketches of Christian Art,” says : ‘‘ The dragons of early tradition, 
whether aquatic or terrestrial, are not perhaps wholly to be regarded 
as fabulous. In the case of the former, the race may be supposed 
to have been perpetuated until the marshes or inland seas left by 
the deluge were dried up. Hence, probably, the legends of the 
Lernza or hydra, etc. As respects their terrestrial brethren (among 
whom the serpent which checked the army of Regulus for three 
days near the river Bagradus in Numidia will be remembered), 
their existence, testified as it is by the universal credence of 
antiquity, is not absolutely incredible. Lines of descent are continually 
becoming extinct in animal genealogy.” Serpent worship was not 
uncommon in old days, either, as Miss Yonge suggests, “from 
terror, or from a shadowy remembrance of the original temptation.” 
“The North,” continues the same authority, “believed in the 
Jormungandr, or Midgardsorm—the serpent that encircled the 
world and was one of the monstrous progeny of Loki. It appeared 
as a cat to Thor in his visit to Utgard, when he was challenged to 
lift it off the ground, and only by the utmost exertion succeeded in 
raising a single paw, to the universal consternation of the Joten at 
the strength that could accomplish such a feat. Another time he 
fished for it, with a bull’s head for a bait, and had a most tremen- 
dous struggle with it, only ended by the giant Hymer cutting his line 
in two ; and finally it is to die by Thor’s hand, but will suffocate him 
by its venom. Also, the permanent abode of the perjured is lined 
by the carcases of snakes ; meanwhile, a serpent hangs over Loki, 


dropping venom upon him, as he lies bound like Prometheus on the 
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rock ; but his faithful wife, Sigtuna, is always beside him, holding 
a bowl to catch the poison, and he never feels it save when she turns 
aside to empty the vessel. Then, however, such are his agonies 
that his writhings produce earthquakes. Another serpent, named 
Svafnir, lies coiled round the root of the world-tree, as if he were 
the serpent round the tree of knowledge. Even till late in the 
seventh century the Lombards had a golden image of an enormous 
viper to which they sacrificed, until St. Barbatus recovered them 
from the heathenism into which they had relapsed.” Greek 
mythology tells us of the dragon whose teeth Cadmus sowed, of the 
python of Apollo, and the hydra of many heads slain by Hercules; 
and the Brahmins tell us of Krishna, first enveloped in the coils of 
a serpent and wounded by it in the heel, then conquering it, and 
setting his foot on its head. In the ‘“ Nibelungen Lied ” Siegfried kills 
the dragon Fafner, and, bathing in its blood, becomes invulnerable 
except in one shoulder, where, unfortunately, a leaf had fallen. He 
also roasts and eats its heart, with the remarkable result of becoming 
able to understand the language of birds. “The castled crag of 
Drachenfels” has a beautiful legend of a dragon sinking back 
powerless before a pure maiden upholding the cross. Another 
legend, equally beautiful, tells us how the young Knight of Malta 
learnt that “ Gehorsam ist die erste Pflicht,” and comes even before 
slaying a dragon. Jl of us who have laughed over the “ Ingoldsby 
Legends ” will recollect how 





More of More Hall, with nothing at all, 
He slew the Dragon of Wantley. 


In the north of England, dragons, or “ worms ” as they are called, 
seem to have been alarmingly frequent. The manor of Sockburn 
was held by the presentation of a falchion to every new bishop of 
Durham, as he first entered his diocese, with these words :— 

“ My Lord Bishop, I here present you with the falchion where- 
with the champion Conyers slew the worm, dragon, or fiery flying 
serpent, which destroyed man, woman, and child; in memory of 
which the king then reigning gave him the manor of Sockburn to 
hold by this tenure, that upon the first entrance of every bishop into 
the county, this falchion should be presented.” 

The Pollard worm, also an inhabitant of Durham, was slain by 
Pollard of Pollard Hall, who received as his reward as much land as 
he could ride round while the bishop dined. The Lambton worm 
was a fearful monster, who daily breakfasted on the milk of nine 
cows, placed ready for him in a large meal trough, and woe betide 
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the country-folk if it were forgotten ! The heir of Lambton resolved 
to rid the land of such a pest, and took council of a notable white 
witch, who charged him to take a solemn vow before the combat 
that, if he were successful, he would kill the first living thing he met 
onhishomeward way. If he broke this vow, she warned him, no lord 
of Lambton for nine generations would die in his bed. The vow was 
taken, and a favourite hound was ordered to be released to meet his 
master when the latter blew a blast on his bugle. The heir was 
successful, and the dragon was slain ; but, when he sounded the bugle, 
his father, overjoyed at his safety, forgot the vow, and rushed out to 
meet him. Of necessity, the vow was broken, and—so runs the 
local tradition—for the nine generations following no lord of 
Lambton did die in his bed. In Border minstrelsy, “ Kempion,” 
and “The Laidly Worm of Spindleston Haugh,” both turn on a 
lovely lady transformed into a loathsome serpent by wicked spells, 
and restored to human shape by “ kisses three.” 
He’s louted him o’er the lofty crag, 
And he has gi’en her kisses three : 


In she swang, a loathly worm ; 
And out she stepped a fair ladye. 


The worm of Linton, in Roxburghshire, was killed by a valiant 
laird of Lanston, who, finding ordinary weapons of no avail, stuck a 
peat dipped in scalding pitch on his lance, and thrust it down the 
dragon’s throat. 

At Copenhagen a tall spire over the Exchange is formed of three 
dragons’ tails curiously entwined, and who can forget the dragon- 
ship of Rand the Strong— 


Carved and gilded, 
With its crest and scales of green— 


or the still more famous Long Serpent built by Thorberg Skafting 
for King Olaf :— 
Seventy ells and four extended 
On the grass the vessel’s keel ; 
High above it, gilt and splendid, 
Rose the figure-head ferocious 
With its crest of steel. 


The red dragon was borne by Henry VII. in remembrance of 
Cadwalladr, the last king of Wales, his ancestor. 

Phil Robinson tells us that the Nagas, or Snake-men, have a 
legend that Jong ago they possessed their land ; “ but were driven 
into the hill fastnesses which they now inhabit by successive waves 
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of invasion, and that their great captain and divinity—‘ Shesh,’ the 
King of Serpents—fled underground, and in contempt of the sun- 
light from which he had been exiled, created the Kanthi-stone, more 
brilliant than a whole rock of diamond, by the light of which he 
keeps the diary of the earth, and solemnly records the procession of 
the ages. The Cherokee Indians of the West have much the same 
legend as the Nagas of the East, and Mrs. Hemans refers to 
** the mighty serpent-king 
Midst the grey rocks, his old domain, 


who is supposed to dwell in the central recesses of the mountains, 
the chief of the rattlesnakes, and who, though subterranean, is 
honoured as ‘ the light-giver.’” The cobra de capello is the guardian 
deity of the negroes of Issapoo, in the island of Fernando Po, and 
can, says the author of the ‘“‘ Golden Bough,” “do them good or ill, 
bestow riches or inflict disease and death. The skin of one of 
these reptiles is hung tail downwards from a branch of the highest 
tree in the public square, and the placing of it on the tree is an 
annual ceremony. As soon as the ceremony is over, all children 
born within the past year are carried out, and their hands made to 
touch the tail of the serpent’s skin.” It will be remembered that 
serpent-worship is part of the horrible Voodoo mysteries still 
practised by negroes in Africa and Hayti. According to a 
Portuguese writer, the sudden appearance of a cobra in a house is 
regarded as a message from the divinity, and may presage either a 
blessing or a disaster. Snakes are supposed to have a special 
predilection for lavender and fennel—‘ More pleased my sense,” 
said Satan to Eve, “than smell of sweetest fennel ;” but hemlock, 
southernwood, and rue, they hate and flee from. The Furies affected 
serpents as a graceful and becoming coiffure : 

Revenge ! Revenge ! Timotheus cries ; 

See the furies arise ! 

See the snakes that they rear, 

How they hiss in their hair ! 


And the sparkles that flash 
From their eyes ! 


Of Tisiphone we get a rather gruesome picture : 
A hundred snakes her gloomy visage shade, 
A hundred serpents guard her horrid head ; 
while Megara is shown 


tossing her vipers round, 
Which, hissing, pour their venom on the ground. 
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And known to us all is the terrible snake-wreathed beauty of 
Medusa ; nor should Keats’s magnificent description of the Lamia 
be forgotten : 
A palpitating snake 

Bright and cirque-couchant in a dusky brake ; 

She was a Gordian shape of dazzling hue, 

Vermilion-spotted, golden, green, and blue ; 

Striped like a zebra, freckled like a perch, 

Eyed like a peacock, and all crimson- barred ; 

And full of silver moons, that, as she breathed, 

Dissolved, or brighter shone, or interwreathed 

Their lustres with the gloomier tapestries— 

So rainbow-sided, touched with miseries, 

She seemed, at once, some penanced lady elf, 

Some demon’s mistress, or the demon’s self. 

Upon her crest she wore a wannish fire 

Sprinkled with stars, like Ariadne’s tiar : 

Her head was serpent, but ah, bitter-sweet ! 

She had a woman’s mouth with all its pearls complete : 

And for her eyes—what could such eyes do there 

But weep, and weep, that they were born so fair? 

As Proserpine still weeps for her Sicilian air. 

Her throat was serpent, but the words she spake 

Came, as though bubbling honey, for love’s sake. 


A very quaint snake story is that of the ancestress of the 
Lusignan family. ‘ Mélusine,” says Miss Yonge, “was a nymph 
who became the wife of the Lord de Leezignan, or Lusignan, on 
condition that he should never intrude upon her on a Saturday ; of 
course, after a long time, his curiosity was excited, and stealing a 
glance at his lady in her solitude, he beheld her a serpent from the 
waist downward! With a terrible shriek, she was lost to him for 
ever ; but she left three sons, all bearing some deformity, of whom 
Geoffroi au grand dent was the most remarkable. Prose makes 
this gentleman the son of Eustachie Chabot, heiress of Vouvont ; 
but the Mélusine tradition lingers round his castle of Lusignan, 
hear Poictiers ; and, to this day, at the fairs of that city, gingerbread 
cakes are sold with human head and serpent tail, and called 
Mélusines. A cri de Merlusine is, likewise, a proverbial expression 
for a sudden scream, recalling that with which the unfortunate 
fairy discovered the indiscretion of her lord.” Serpent metamorphoses 
were common enough in Greek mythology. Cadmus and his wife 
Hermione were so transformed by Zeus, and removed to Elysium. 
4sculapius assumed that form when he appeared at Rome at a 
time of pestilence ; and legends tell that Jupiter Ammon, in the 
form of a serpent, was the father of Alexander the Great. 
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There are, as “every school-boy knows,” no snakes or any 
other venomous creatures in Ireland. St. Patrick drove them all 
away ; and the very last snake he shut up in an iron box, and flung 
it into a little tarn near Killarney. According to an Irish rhyme, 
all the creatures made their exit in a thoroughly Hibernian manner; 


The toads went flop, the frogs went hop, 
Slap bang into the water, 

The snakes committed suicide 
To save themselves from slaughter. 


Of the adder or viper various odd stories were rife. ‘The 
Druids,” says a writer on natural history, “were said to derive 
superhuman power from the possession of an adder’s egg. The 
reptiles were watched, and when they rose into the air with the 
coveted egg, the watchers shouted, and the egg being dropped and 
caught by the Druid before reaching the earth, he ran for his life, 
all the brood of vipers pursuing; if the Druid managed to cross 
a river, he was safe ; but if caught before so doing, his life was for- 
feited to the fangs of the incensed adders.” Among the Romans 
parricide was punished by drowning the murderer tied up in a 
sack with a viper; and our forefathers looked on viper broth as 
a wholesome and invigorating potion. King Olaf, Christian and 
saint, chose to slay Raud the Strong in a peculiarly horrible manner 
by means of an adder : 

Then King Olaf said: ‘*O Sea-King ! 
Little time have we for speaking, 


Choose between the good and evil: 
Be baptised, or thou shalt die !” 


But in scorn the heathen scoffer 

Answered : ‘‘ I disdain thine offer ; 

Neither fear I God nor devil ; 
Thee and thy Gospel I defy ! ” 


Then between his jaws distended, 

When his frantic struggles ended, 

Through King Olaf’s horn an adder, 
Touched by fire, they forced to glide. 


Sharp his tooth was as an arrow, 
As he gnawed through bone and marrow ; 
But without a groan or shudder 

Raud the Strong blaspheming died. 


The asp has gained immortality through that matchless shrew 
and irresistible beauty who baulked her victor of his greatest victory, 
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and loved so well her Roman Antony that she could take death to 
her heart unshrinking for his sake : 
I died a queen. The Roman soldier found 
Me lying dead, my crown abcut my brows. 


A name for ever !—lying robed and crowned, 
Worthy a Roman spouse. 


The Crocodile—the “ Mugger” of Kipling’s wonderful “ Jungle 
Book”—was deified by the ancient Egyptians, who seem to have 
had rather a catholic taste in deities. At Dendara the priests arrayed 
their scaly godships in necklaces and earrings—one rather wonders 
whether they cast lots as to who should “ bell the cat.” 


Clouds of incense woo thy smile, 
Scaly monarch of the isle. 


The crocodile can not only “falsely weep,” as Heber complains, 
but can prove himself near akin to the wolf of little Red Ridinghood. 
Southey tells us of a woman whose child was devoured by one, and 
who went for redress to the King of them all: 

The King of the Crocodiles never does wrong, 
He has no tail so stiff and strong, 

He has no tail to strike and slay, 

But he has ears to hear what I say. 


She was strongly advised against interviewing him, but “a wilful 
woman "—und so weiter. The King listened politely ; then— 

*« Ye have said well,” the King replies, 

And fixed on her his little eyes ; 

‘* Good woman, yes, you have said right, 

But you have not described me quite. 

I have no tail to strike and slay, 

And I have ears, to hear what you say, 


I have teeth, moreover, as you may see, 
And I will make a meal of thee.” 


“ The tortis is a hinseck,” said the harassed railway porter ; but, 
apart from the zoological aspect of the subject, it seems hardly 
respectful so to class the creature whose shell rocked the greatest 
monarch of France—Henri IV.—whose unique cradle is still shown 
at Pau; and indeed the personage who—in one branch of his 
family—provides turtle soup for our mayor and aldermen merits 
greater deference of mention. The ancients had a certain venera- 
tion for it ; its blood was thought an antidote to venom; its unex- 
pected appearance was a very auspicious omen ; it was always part 
of the stock-in-trade of the astrologer, alchemist, or empiric ; and 
Romeo’s apothecary hung one in his “needy shop.” The Medici 
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took as one of their badges a tortoise “under full sail,” with the 
motto, “‘ Festina lente ”—which recalls the persevering and deservedly 
victorious tortoise of AZsop. ‘ The Red Indian,” says Phil Robin. 
son, “to this day says that in the beginning of things there was 
nothing buta tortoise. It brooded upon space ; covered Chaos with 
alid. But after a while it woke up; its solitary existence was irk- 
some to it, and it sank splendidly into the abysmal depths ; and 
lo! when it re-emerged, there was the terrestrial globe upon its 
back! For something to do it had fished up our earth from the 
depths in the protoplasmic fluids, and rather than be idle it still 
keeps on holding it up. But some day it will sink again, and then 
will come the End—with Ragnarok and Armageddon. In Greek 
and Roman fancies the tortoise hardly fares so well. It is the form 
into which a bright nymph, who had jested at the nuptials of Zeus 
and Heré, was turned by Mercury ; and ridicule falls upon the 
greatest of the Greeks when a tortoise falls upon his head. Yet 
they too knew of the tradition of the world-supporting thing, and 
did reverence to it. And so, from East to West, from antiquity to 
to-day, the creature, vast, ponderous, inert, has commanded, and 
commands, the homage of man.” 

It would be dangerously prolix to pursue the reptiles further 
among their many varieties, nearly all of which have their own quaint 
folklore, though none perhaps approaches in interest that which 
surrounds the serpent, who, whether as arch-tempter in Paradise 
or the symbol of saving in the wilderness, is a subject of more 
fascination and interest than any of his scaly kin. 


BARBARA CLAY FINCH. 








THROUGH NORWAY BY YACHT 
AND STOLKJAERRES. 


N this pleasure-loving age, when health, money, and time are the 
principal requirements for the holiday-seeker, and when by the 
aid of science and the enterprising tourist-agents distance is of 
secondary consideration, variety of choice makes it difficult to select 
the location for a holiday. Few, however, realise the many ad- 
vantages of a holiday amid the snow-clad mountains of Norway, 
which can now, comparatively speaking, be easily reached in a few 
hours. It is difficult to imagine that in thirty-six hours from Eng- 
land you are landed amidst the romantic fjords and peoples of 
Northern Europe. It is a relief to both mind and body to be in 
the peaceful valleys of these quiet sturdy Norsemen, who appear to 
harmonise, both in their dispositions and their country. Simple 
and primitive in their habits, the people appear to be only here 
and there tainted with that love of money by which nations and 
peoples are losing some of their finest characteristics. 

Only once during a recent tour was this love of money demon- 
strated, by a very small urchin who, at one of the landing stations, was 
attempting, fortunately without success, to exchange five shillings 
for the same number of kroner, by which he hoped to clear 7}d. 
However, no one of the party was tempted, so we may anticipate 
that here, at least, the beginning of usury was nipped in the bud. 

Many people are prevented from taking the journey to Norway 
through fear of the passage across the North Sea, but the difficulties 
of the voyage are not so great as is thought; no inconvenience 
worth consideration is experienced, and the pleasure upon waking 
up on the second morning of the journey to find oneself in smooth 
water is a delight beyond the realisation of dreams. This was the 
writer’s experience when, journeying from Newcastle, he found him- 
self quietly gliding up the Bukkenfjord on the way to the pic- 
turesque little hamlet of Sand. Here it is possible either to remain 
on the yacht or to take an overland excursion to Odda. 
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As a starting-point to the beauties of Norway the latter should be 
undertaken, as you are thus introduced to a veritable panorama of 
loveliness which it is impossible for pen to describe. After landing, 
and having secured one of the national means of locomotion, the 
stolkjaerres, which, although not particularly attractive in appearance, 
are very comfortable to ride in, you proceed through a well-wooded 
country to Osen. Here you embark on a small but convenient 
steamer down the Suldal lake. This lake, one of nature’s great 
masterpieces, opens with the Suldals Porten, formed by two moun- 
tains which, looked at from a short distance, appear like one solid 
rock through which no possible outlet is apparent ; but with a turn 
of the helm the passage between these immense walls is easily 
effected, and for some fifteen miles a lake full of loveliness and 
beauty is traversed, and in a period far too short the picturesque 
village of Naes is reached. Here for the night you rest, and a little 
breathing-time is afforded for a stroll, enabling you to forecast 
the possibilities still in store for lovers of the beautiful. 

An early breakfast, when the ever-welcome trout makes its 
appearance, is necessary, for much ground has to be covered. 
Mounting your stolkjaerre, you commence the journey of the Brat- 

“lands Valley ; this is entered by a new road cut out of the solid 
rock, and by its side comes tumbling down over rocks and boulders 
of immense size the Bratlands Foss, one of the finest in Norway, and 
one which, on account of its great length, yields possibly more power 
than the mighty Niagara Falls. The beauty of this valley it is im- 
possible to describe: you journey past water well stocked with trout 
and other kinds of fish ; over bridges which occasionally make the 
hardest nerves shake, skirting the Roldal Lake ; and after riding of 
almost a switchback character, you arrive at Breifond both mind and 
body exhausted with the marvellous beauties of the drive. 

After some refreshment has been taken and a look far too short 
at the lake, which is as blue as the beautiful sky above, the ladies 
and those unable to walk enter their stolkjaerres, while others take 
a bee-line across the wonderful zigzag roads, up to the snow line 
of these marvellous mountains ; trudging over boulders of rock and 
ice, and through streams swollen with melting snow, you realise what 
marvels nature has in store for those who seek them. Skirting on 
the left the snow-fields of the Folgefond, and descending the pass 
on the other side, you arrive at Udsigten, where tea is served. 
Journeying on, you arrive at those wonderful avalanches of water, the 

Espelandsfos and the Laatefos, two of the most beautiful water- 

falls in Norway ; the latter throws out a thick spray of glistening 
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water which, in the afternoon sunshine, was surrounded by a many- 
hued rainbow of exquisite beauty. Fertile valleys and small but 
well-kept farms where the grass is being cut and hung out to dry 
bring the traveller to Odda. Although tired, it is with a certain 
reluctance that you leave your stolkjaerre, with its gig-like appear- 
ance and its intelligent driver. Most of these drivers, who sit behind 
you holding the reins, know a little English. Last but by no means 
least of the many agreeable factors in the pleasures of the journey, 
are the sturdy Norwegian ponies who have brought you nearly forty 
miles, frequently at a pace which would do credit to horses with 
better food and surroundings. It is wonderful how these sure- 
footed ponies gauge almost to an inch the right time when to walk, 
trot, gallop, or stop. 

Upon getting aboard you steam down the Sor Fjord. This 
great inland-sea lake leads into the Hardanger Fjord, and is full of 
romantic and impressive scenery. Coasting between the islands and 
mainland you arrive at Bergen, the second largest city in Norway. 
Here there is little of interest beyond the old Hanseatic merchants’ 
warehouses, their German church, and the museums. The centre 
of attraction to the ordinary visitor is the fish-market, where live 
fish of all kinds are offered for sale. To be able to choose your 
fish alive and have it placed before you for approval is a novelty 
seldom experienced. From large tanks, through which a plentiful 
supply of salt water is kept continually running, the fish, in which 
all the tints of the rainbow are represented, are brought to the 
surface with a sort of wooden ‘gridiron, and the careful housewife 
may be here seen driving a keen bargain with the fishermen, 
while the fish with pitiful look is wriggling in anxious suspense. 
The prawns here were delicious; the very memory of them sets 
one’s mouth watering. 

The Bergen Museum is full of old Viking and Norse memories, 
some of the furniture being of national and .historic interest ; the 
collection of animals and birds is also extremely valuable. 

After leaving Bergen, we pass between the many islands which 
are dotted around this coast, with an occasional glimpse of the sea. 
Entering Sognefjord, we are on the way to Gudvangen, a picturesque 
little hamlet nestling at the foot of lofty mountains 5,000 feet in 
height, and apparently entirely shut in from the outside world. A 
short trip from here is the Stalheim Hotel, standing at the head of 
the Naerodal. This hotel is reached by a zigzag of more than 
ordinary difficulty, but its ascent scarcely repays the tourist, for 
although on the way up two very fine waterfalls are passed, leading 
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you to anticipate greater beauties as you ascend, you are disappointed ; 
and on returning to your stolkjaerre, tired and weary, you feel that you 
have not been repaid for your exertions. 

The grey sugar-loaf Jordalsnuten, rising nearly 4,000 feet, is a 
striking object in the Naerodal, and at its base for some miles runs 
one of the finest salmon streams in Norway, which makes you wish 
to linger in this charming and delightful valley. Passing down the 
Naero Fjord into the Sognefjord, we sail west and then north into 
the Nordfjord, and the yacht makes its way to Loen, where a delight- 
ful excursion can be taken by those who are good walkers. Ata 
distance of about three miles from the foot of Loen lake you are 
enabled to visit and sit upon the fringe of the great Kjacudalobrae 
(glacier). This is a rough and trying walk, and none but good 
pedestrians should attempt it. It was a pleasant sight at Loen, at 
the end of July, to see the busy haymakers with their toylike scythes 
cutting as much grass as they could conveniently hang on their drying 
poles. These drying arrangements, which are cleverly constructed, 
consist of some five or six long poles tied at each end by strong 
withy bands to posts fixed in the ground ; when the grass is sufficiently 
dry it is carried into small houses and stored for winter use. No 
hayricks are made, as they would probably be swept away during 
the terrible winter time. In the churchyard, near the gate, is to be 
seen a fine old stone cross which formerly stood at Korsvik, ‘‘ the 
bay of the Cross” by the fjord below. Suspended from the roof of 
the church is a model of a 50-gun frigate, dating from about 1666 ; 
and nailed to the chancel screen is the sword of a certain lieutenant, 
to which is attached a very interesting little tradition. 

It is only a short run from Loen to Visnaes, where you enter 
upon one of the finest excursions in Norway, that to Videsaeter, 
Grotlid, Djupvand, and Marok. Having secured your stolkjaerre, 
an enjoyable ride takes you to Mindre Sunde, where you embark on 
a small steamer, crossing the beautiful Stryn lake, which is surrounded 
with verdure-clad mountains of great height ; andif you are travelling 
down the lake in the early morning you may see the milkgirls carry- 
ing the milk in the small wooden barrels on their backs. Starting the 
previous evening, these girls stay on the mountains all night to milk 
the cows in the morning ; these have been sent up for grazing during 
the summer months, which accounts for the apparent absence of 
cattle from the landscape. The girls return to the farm in the morn- 
ing with the result of their labours, spending the remainder of the 
day in the general work of the farm. It takes some hour and a half 
to cross to Hjelle, from which place you commence to climb the 
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steep ascent to Videsaeter. This is a long climb, and to the middle- 
aged a rather wearisome performance ; but when the hotel is reached 
and you have taken some refreshment, you can look back with much 
pleasurable satisfaction upon the mountains and valleys through 
which you have travelled; your troubles are, however, far from 
ended, as another sharp climb is necessary before the top, over 4,000 
feet, is reached. After this you traverse a long rocky barren defile, 
with wild bleak snow-covered mountains on either side and cold icy 
waters running through the pass. A refreshing cup of tea at a hut 
by the wayside brings you, after a ride of over thirty miles, to Grotlid, 
where night seemed impossible. The crispness of the air, blowing 
in far from gentle breezes over the snow-clad mountains, and the 
barrenness of the whole district, make the contemplative mind 
realise that nature owes much to civilisation in regard both to the 
comfort and the progress of a country. 

The hotel where we stayed was also a goat-farm, and appeared to 
be the beginning and end of all that was at Grotlid. These goats 
are evidently the principal inhabitants of the place, and they certainly 
attracted the greatest attention, especially at milking-time. ‘The way 
this is done is both amusing and comical. The girls take the goats 
between their legs, the head on one side and the body the other, 
holding them thus between their knees while milking. The goats 
waited very patiently to be milked, and many of them yield a large 
supply. The traveller is fortunate should he be at Grotlid when the 
Esquimaux come down to this place for pasturage for their herds 
of reindeer ; such was the case when we were there. Calling at the 
tent we were graciously received by the lady tent-keeper, who with 
extremely dirty hands and with her two small youngsters did the 
honours of the establishment. We were invited to see the family 
cooking-arrangements, which consisted principally of two large pots 
or kettles suspended over a smouldering wood-fire, and containing a 
hotch-potch or stew, rather greasy in appearance, gently simmering 
for the evening meal ; the floor was strewn with green boughs which, 
with a head-rest, formed their sleeping accommodation. 

At the hotel, for supper a haunch of reindeer formed the principal 
joint ; this must be eaten under similar circumstances to be thoroughly 
appreciated. The wife and children were in gorgeous array early 
next morning, when the Laplander brought his herd of about three 
hundred reindeer to parade before us. The patriarchal head of the 
herd was a fine buck which the Laplander led ; his horns were covered 
with hair as soft as silk, and he seemed to look on his followers with 
a great amount of fatherly pride. Together this gathering made a 
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pleasant picture of another country’s inhabitants and ways. A long 
stolkjaerre ride followed, passing many lakes, glaciers, and mountains, 
which were too numerous to be appreciated at their value. After 
luncheon at Djupvand, we continued our journey to Marok by one 
of the most terribly majestic and awe-inspiring routes it is possible 
to imagine. Between the brink of the descent and Marok the 
distance is about ten miles, but in a straight line barely four, and 
the difference in height is over 3,000 feet. It is impossible to give 
even a vague idea of the awful beauty of the scene: the road 
descends rapidly in sharp zigzags, which even with these sure-footed 
ponies it seems almost dangerous to traverse ; now passing a tortuous 
overhanging road with a drop of hundreds of feet ; now passing over 
torrents of water over which most horses would refuse to pass; now 
whirling round corners and zigzags which were too numerous to 
count. The road is unique of its kind—it is a veritable triumph of 
engineering skill, the sudden and tremendous plunge it takes being 
unrivalled even among the Alps. You hold on to your stolkjaerre 
in terror, thinking it will give you help, for anything at that moment 
suggests security. As you pass each set of these tortuous ways you 
think you are coming to the last, but another group to your dis- 
comfiture immediately unfolds itself ; and so, with bated breath and 
driven almost to despair, you reach the last turn and a feeling of 
relief passes through your mind. Embarking once more upon the 
yacht and leaving Marok, you pass the Seven Sisters Waterfall and 
massive Pulpit Rock, and, to the accompaniment of a grand echo from 
a discharged rocket, you glide down the beautiful Geiranger Fjord. 
Enchanted and enchained by the enthrallingly magnificent scenery, 
this fjord is perhaps one of the most beautiful in Norway, with its 
peaks of snow and here and there its cultivated valleys nestling as 
though for protection under the shadow of the great mountains, 
some of the latter rendered purple by their atmospheric surroundings ; 
and so passing Lepsoe and other islands in their solitary grandeur 
we reach Noste. From here a pleasant excursion can be made to 
the Eikisdal Lake, driving through a well-wooded fertile valley 
overshadowed by mountains, of which the Skjorka is 5,400 feet high. 
One of the finest waterfalls—the Mardol—may here be seen from 
the lake. The upper part of this fall is precipitated a sheer 750 feet 
into a glacial cauldron. From Noste a trip should also be taken to 
Molde, the Brighton of the North, one of the most beautiful and 
apparently prosperous towns in western Norway. The houses are far 
better than those in most towns in this district, the shops are good, 
and there is a water frontage which promises great possibilities ; but 
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the principal attraction is the magnificent panoramic view which 
opens up on the other side of this fjord. For many miles mountains 
tipped with snow are visible, showing a stretch of scenery almost 
Alpine in its grandeur, and unsurpassed by any district on the 
Western coast. The air is particularly crisp and stimulating, and 
should be capable of bringing health and vigour to the most jaded 
and depressed ; to linger here in quietude and rest would be the 
very acme of enjoyment. 

Before leaving this district, Veblungsnaess must be visited, to see 
the mighty Romsdalshorn and the imposing Troldtinder. These 
are passed on the way to Horgheim. Several well-known English- 
men have residences in this beautiful valley, which has also many 
well-arranged farms, and running through it is a well-stocked 
salmon stream. Upon our visit to Veblungsnaess we were followed 
by the German Emperor in his beautiful yacht the “‘ Hohenzollern,” 
from which he disembarked with his retinue of state officers and 
military and naval men. He appeared in good health and spirits, 
and was well bronzed and ruddy. He could be easily recognised in 
his straw hat, brown tweed suit, and red tie, and appeared to appre- 
ciate the courteous recognition tendered to him by his uncle’s 
subjects ; this welcome was far warmer than that given him by the 
natives of the district. 

The Kaiser was driving out to Horgheim to lunch. A tent with 
refreshments had been previously sent on, packed in what looked 
like ammunition chests ; he rode in his private stolkjaerre, preceded 
by his courier and a magnificent boar-hound, and followed by his 
suite riding in ordinary stolkjaerres. It was a strange sight to see 
the advisers of this subtle maker of history being driven by old 
country farmers and boys to this festive picnic, intending to enjoy 
themselves in a quiet rural retreat, when (July 1904) in Europe the 
question of peace and war was hanging very evenly in the balance. 
It was most interesting to note that the Germans, in making their 
arrangements with the Norwegian drivers, spoke to them in English 
—plainly showing the advantage of the English language over the 
German, 

In leaving Norway, with its mountains and fjords, one cannot 
help asking, What is the future and what are the possibilities of this 
marvellous country? The people appear honest, thrifty, and wedded 
to the soil, yet few make more than a bare livelihood ; the country is 
full of commercial resources if it were possible to utilise them. Un- 
doubtedly the country is being drained of its young men through 
the want of openings for their labour and enterprise. Whether or 
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not some of its best blood, after gathering experience amid other 
surroundings, will return and aid in its development, is a question 
which time only can decide. There are apparently no beggars, and 
even the children who opened the gates looked another way, evi- 
dently fearing that some one might tempt them to take a copper. 

If the weather be fine no part of such a holiday as is here 
described is pleasanter than the voyage home. With a mind stored 
with all the marvels seen in mountainous Norway, reflection is easy 
and agreeable; and a body stimulated and strengthened by the 
invigorating air, which has gathered purity and health-giving pro- 
perties from its surroundings, makes you feel that life is indeed 
worth living. Ona well-equipped British steamer, amusements of 
all sorts are provided. Concerts, fancy-dress balls, dancing, sports 
among both passengers and crew, are a source of continual enjoy- 
ment ; and so, with many regrets, you say good-bye to your temporary 
floating home and your new-found acquaintances, with the very 
sincere desire that it may soon be possible to repeat both holiday 
and voyage. 

JOSEPH SHAYLOR. 
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A CRUISE ON THE INLAND SEA. 


HE tender blue of the Inland Sea, fading into milky whiteness 

on the horizon, lies steeped in an intensity of dreamy calm 

which steals colour as well as sound from the motionless waters. A 
junk, with square-set orange sails, floats down a winding channel 
between fairy shores, and a brown fishing-boat, like “painted ship 
on painted ocean,” mirrors itself in the glassy tide. Countless 
islands stud the tranquil reaches, and lie like emerald bosses on 
an azure shield, a dark fringe of pines on a narrow promontory 
whispering in shell-like murmurs to the listening sea. Myriad bays 
dimple the rocky coast, where fishermen mend their nets, or count 
the silver-scaled /az-fish lying in glittering heaps on the rim of 
yellow sand. Brown-thatched villages nestle in granite hollows, and 
miniature ricefields terrace the conical hiils, wherever footing can be 
found for the Japanese staff of life. Islets, dark and pine-clad, or 
bare and mountainous, display fantastic form and enchanting colour. 
Purple headlands enclose land-locked lakes, and blue peaks 
crowned by black and white castles afford endless varieties of scenic 
beauty, the lofty columns and upcurved cross-bar of red /orit, the 
distinctive gateways of Shinto temples, surmounting flights of mossy 
steps leading to sanctuaries hidden in shadowy groves. The velocity 
of the tides rushing through the maze of channels is shown by the 
junks heeling over from side to side as they swing from one point 
to another of the intricate course, and frequent lighthouses on 
Outlying rocks warn the mariner off the shoals and quicksands 
which endanger the navigation of these poetic waters. Grotesque 
blocks of granite jut out in weird contours, ascribed by Japanese 
imagination to supernatural agencies which petrified the figures of 
gods and demons as the eternal guardians of the Inland Sea, and 
the architecture of monastic buildings gains enduring stability 
from the imperishable material quarried in the wave-washed cliffs. 
The towns and villages of the islands are innumerable, and 
the forests of tall green rushes at the water’s edge supply employ- 


ment for the women in making the ordinary house-mats of Japan. 
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The industry of the race is proverbial, and in a deep harbour 
protected by stone piers, all the anchors of the Inland Sea are manu- 
factured. The village on the heights produces liqueurs flavoured 
with chrysanthemum and plum-blossom, the latter, as the emblem of 
long life, being considered effacious in warding off age or death, and 
the precious elixir correspondingly valued amid the many perils of a 
seafaring community. Little shrines of Kwannon, the gentle Goddess 
of Mercy, perch on grey crags above whirlpool and shoal, that the 
fisherman may commend himself in the moment of danger to the 
divinity whose willingness to aid her votaries is symbolised by 
her thousand hands. In the centre of the Ondo Strait stands a 
giant lantern of grey and time-worn stone on a pedestal hung with 
green garlands of swaying seaweed. Tradition asserts that the 
channel, choked by rocks falling into it on each side, was newly 
excavated by Kyomori, a Shogun of the Taira line, who in the 
twelfth century removed the capital from Kyoto to Fukuwara, on the 
present site of Kobe, at the head of the Inland Sea. Impatiently 
he watched the slanting shadows and waning gold of the brief 
twilight as it faded into the night, which threatened to stop the 
progress of the work, and in his arrogance he ordered the sun to 
stand still until his task was completed. The presumptuous command 
was obeyed, but the great Goddess of the Sun, Ama-Terasu, 
avenged the insult offered her by exterminating this Japanese 
Joshua, and the lantern is regarded by the awe-struck fishermen as 
Kyomori’s funeral pyre, eternally washed by the waves in the place 
where he defied the divine ‘‘ Heaven-Shiner.” Further on lies the 
beauteous island of Miyajima, sacred to a trio of Shinto goddesses, 
and regarded as one of the samkez, or three principal sights of 
Japan. The highest peak rises two thousand feet above the sea, and 
lovely valleys, embosomed in reddening maples, lofty camphor trees, 
and twisting pines, trend downward to the beach. Inns and tea- 
houses for pilgrims are canopied by spreading boughs, and the 
thatched roofs of the village street shelter a population of fishermen 
and image-carvers, who, with priests and monks, amount to three 
thousand souls. An annual festival of thirty days is in progress. 
Paper lanterns, with the temple crest in many colours, swing from roof 
and gable, the soft light shining on balls of tinsel, gold, green, 
and silver, fastened to black fir-boughs, like clusters of fairy fruit. 
Exquisite wreaths of artificial flowers, mixed with feathery bamboo 
and brilliant chrysanthemums, form graceful arches of rainbow hues, 
enhanced by gay banners, festooned to the eaves or roofing the 
streets from landing-stage to temple. On emerging from the village, 
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rows of stone lanterns, eight hundred in number, and lighted at 
dusk, culminate in the colossal vanguard of the host, planted in the 
sea, and already throwing a steady gleam on the incoming tide. The 
first island sanctuary dates from the sixth century, but the earliest 
archives of Miyajima were destroyed by a great fire in a.p. 
1548, and no authentic source of information is available until the 
twelfth century, when the Shogun Kyomori, the virtual ruler of the 
Empire, restored the ruined sanctuary, making it the noblest shrine 
in Western Japan. The boy Mikados, successive shadows of 
sovereignty, generally governed by the Shogun’s kinswomen, vied 
with the Daimios of the neighbouring provinces in benefactions to 
the temple wherein they constantly worshipped. The Buddhist priests, 
who had usurped the sanctuaries of decaying Shintoism, were ex- 
pelled from the shrines of the more ancient faith when Shinto was 
“ purified” and exalted to fresh power in 1871. Although the 
religious upheaval wrought havoc on the artistic treasures which 
enriched the Buddhist altars, the temples, identical in design, and 
venerable from ages of history, were seldom in themselves antique, 
as the perishable woodwork needs constant renewal in a humid 
climate. Even in this granite-bound region of the Inland Sea the 
wooden architecture derived from the aboriginal hut, and retaining 
the contours of Mongolian tents, was strictly adhered to. The Chinese 
term “Shinto” signifies “‘ Way of the Gods,” the system combining 
Nature-worship with the cult of ancestors. This indigenous creed 
of ancient Japan ineffectively rivals Buddhism, fortified by philosophy, 
dogma, and ritual; for the innate immorality of Shinto doctrine, 
manifested in the maxim, “ Fulfil all your natural impulses, and be 
loyal to the Mikado,” leaves the practical direction of conduct in 
the hands of the Buddhist priesthood. Innumerable creeds are 
absorbed in the deep ocean of Buddhism, and assimilated with it. 
Mythological monsters, deities of India and China, prophets and 
sages of various nationalities, occupy niches in the world-embracing 
pantheon of the system which becomes all things to all men as 
it travels eastward. The subtleties of Cingalese and Burmese 
Buddhism, which suggest transmigration as a transference of character 
rather than of personality, solidify in Japan to actual reincarnation, 
a method of accepting Shinto gods as temporary manifestations of 
Buddhist saints. The orthodoxy which represents the forces libe- 
rated by death as re-entering the newly born, the last ebb of the 
receding waters becoming the first wave of the flowing tide, was too 
shadowy for common acceptance, and the materialism of supplemen- 
tary teaching was readily conceded. The severe simplicity of the 
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Shinto temple is unique, and exemplifies the sole religious idea 
which borrows nothing from the overshadowing influence of China 
on Japanese thought. The Sun Goddess, traditional ancestress of 
the “Heaven-born” Mikados, is the supreme deity, and suggests 
the derivation of Shinto belief from that prehistoric Sun-worship 
which gilds the dim borderland of legend and myth. Gods of wind 
and sea, thunder and rain, fire and pestilence, alternate with deified 
heroes, their ranks continually added to, and their images guarded 
by priests traditionally descended from the divinities they serve. 
Apart from the offerings of rice and fruit, the sacred dances, and an 
occasional oration, Shinto has no services, the curtained sanctuary, 
magic mirror in which the worshipper only beholds himself, and 
paper gohei inscribed with formal prayers, accurately symbolising 
the forlorn dreariness of the hopeless creed. The plastic Japanese, 
even when professing adherence to the State religion, frequently com- 
bines it with the more congenial Buddhism which he formally 
renounces, for to the astute and secretive mind underlying the super- 
ficial candour of an artless manner the end generally justifies the 
means. 

The colossal orzi of indestructible camphorwood, which stands 
in the sea opposite the red colonnades and galleries of the great 
Miyajima temple, is a favourite subject for the artist’s brush, and 
makes an imposing picture. The sacred gateway consecrates even 
the surrounding waters which ripple against the grey columns, and 
cast up fairy shells and feathery seaweed to hang in woven garlands 
round the base of each mighty pillar. The scarlet temple beyond, 
built out on wooden piles above the waves, seems at high tide to 
float upon the blue water, emphasising the red maze of slender 
shafts, bridges, and corridors leading to a gallery 700 feet long, 
hung with ex-votos, and painted with religious or historic scenes. 

In the hush of falling night, the music of murmuring waves, the 
glowing myriads of stone lanterns along the sandy beach, and the 
booming of temple gongs in the shadowy woods, deepen the 
atmosphere of mysticism which steeps the haunted isle where 
Nature-worsbip finds an ideal shrine. On this lonely shore a strange 
sense of remoteness seems to separate the Western mind from 
Japanese life and thought. The imitative faculty, veiling the radical 
divergence of race and character from careless eyes, sinks to lower 
proportions, and reveals itself as a mere stratum of yielding wax on 
an unchangeable substructure of impervious marble. Modern 
civilisation may be recognised as the sole weapon wherewith the 
yellow race can fight the white, but far behind, in the unknown 
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depths of that mysterious nature, lie forces and feelings incalculable 
and incomprehensible to an alien stock, but consolidated by the 
bloodstained centuries of the Japanese past. The dual temperament 
of the people has been fitly symbolised by the brilliant butterfly 
poised upon the bloody sword ; and baffled thought glances off con- 
tinually from the polished surface which suffers no penetration of the 
enigmatical character beneath. The passionate patriotism fostered 
by ages of national isolation from the modifying influences of the 
outside world, attains unique heights of fiery enthusiasm, for the 
military ardour of Japan inculcates not only absolute self-sacrifice, 
but the immolation, if need be, of all those nearest and dearest to 
the soldier’s heart in the general holocaust, rather than one leaf 
should be lost from the laurels of glory. Women vie with men in 
ruthless adherence to a pagan ideal; and though the heart may 
break beneath the aspect of triumphant joy, the Japanese wife or 
mother scorns to lament husband and son slain in battle. “Once a 
Japanese, a/ways a Japanese,” said a pretty mousmé, checking her 
light laughter with sudden solemnity, as a stranger alluded to the 
marvellous adaptability of her nation ; and for a moment the un- 
tamable soul of old Japan flashed through the almond eyes and 
banished the coquettish mirth of their normal expression, for this 
proverb, of universal application, is considered the safeguard and 
talisman of the race. The pines and camphor trees of the island 
paradise shelter herds of antlered deer, and contain supplementary 
temples in the green shades traditionally peopled by gods and fairies. 
Fanciful legends are told of sick deer roaming the woods with their 
mouths bound by the rice-straw ropes of Shinto shrines, and refusing 
food until recovery loosens the miraculous bandage. The innocent 
creatures follow the visitors with touching confidence, nestling their 
graceful heads against us, eating from our hands, and seeking 
caresses. Immemorial ages of security result in absolute fearless- 
ness; dogs are forbidden on holy Miyajima, and the gentle herd 
affords a retrospective glimpse of unfallen Eden, before the animal 
world had lost the divine birthright of peace. The native designation 
of Miyajima is “The isle without death,” and an ancient edict 
forbade either birth or death to occur on this sacred spot. Ifa 
child is born unexpectedly, the mother is banished for thirty days to 
the mainland ; and though dying inhabitants are no longer removed 
in extremis, the dead are at once rowed across the strait for burial, 
the mourners also remaining in the mainland village for fifty days of 
ceremonial purification. Green avenues wind through parklike 
scenery to mountain tops, and paths beneath beech and pine skirt 
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the yellow cliffs, the white and russet sails of innumerable junks 
adding life and interest to the entrancing beauty of the Inland Sea. 
Dense woods mask a frowning fort, and the guns pointed in every 
direction across the labyrinth of channels bring this island of 
dreams and shadows within touch of that new civilisation wherewith 
modern Japan adds a materialistic framework to the myths and 
fancies of an earlier day. Success must be attained, even through 
seas of blood, and Buddhism, adapting itself to Japanese idiosyn- 
crasy, asserts that whoever dies for his country is immediately 
reincarnated under more advantageous conditions than those of his 
present state. This doctrine, rooted in popular belief, affords the 
only consolation to many a troubled soul suffering dire straits of 
poverty and pain with a cheerful contentment which claims un- 
qualified admiration. ‘ Wisdom is justified of all her children,” 
for though mists and shadows darken counsel, or veil the face of 
truth, rays of eternal light may pierce the sombre cloud hung 
between earth and heaven, the Divine compassion overflowing 
even into broken cisterns, that thirsting souls may sip the water of 
Life. 

Beyond the great temple which dominates the waves rises the 
unpainted “ Hall of a Thousand Mats,” built by the Shogun Hide- 
yoshi from the wood of a single camphor tree, to serve as his 
council-chamber when organising the Korean expedition in the 
sixteenth century. The mouldering hall is disfigured by thousands 
of copper rice-ladles hung up, as talismans of good luck, on the 
wooden walls and carved ceilings. A five-storied pagoda crowns a 
green mound outside, the picturesque memento of feudal days, and a 
gaily clad group of pilgrims occupies the scarlet-clad benches of 
a thatched tea-house, where a smiling mesan with flower-decked 
hair dispenses tiny cups of yellow tea and sugared cakes to the 
merry crowd, ever polite, orderly, and decorous. Fascinating stalls 
are full of the quaint curios produced by a seafaring population : 
hairpins tipped with grey echine and rose-flushed shells, fish deli- 
cately carved from mother-of-pearl, groups of many-coloured sea- 
weeds, and cups of blown glass imprisoning brown fronds or fairy 
shells, alternate with iridescent necklaces and strings of polished 
pebbles, the varied spoils of the Inland Sea. A local artist displays 
impressionist sketches delineating the very soul of Japanese scenery ; 
the rush of the rain, the wind in the willows, or the flight of birds, 
inspiring pine-clad landscape and watery waste with that sense of 
life and motion which the Japanese mysteriously transfers from 
Nature to Art. As twilight deepens and the sparkling lanterns illu- 
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minate woodland glades and reflect themselves in the sleeping sea, a 
white-robed band of little priestesses from a forest temple dances in 
weird measures to the sound of drum and flute, as a long proces- 
sion with paper lanterns and glittering banners threads the dark 
aisles of pine and camphor trees. The childish faces are plastered 
with white lead, the eyebrows shaved, and the lower lips deeply 
crimsoned. On the highest peak of Miyajima the gathering dusk 
reveals the fitful flame of the sacred fire, traditionally lighted in the 
eighth century by Kobo Daishi, most famous of Buddhist saints, and 
never allowed to go out. This worker of miracles, equally distin- 
guished as preacher, artist, scribe, and traveller, born with his hands 
folded in prayer, was attacked by dragons and sea-monsters on his 
voyage to Miyajima, but he drove them away by parting his lips to 
disclose the rays of the evening star, which fell from heaven into 
his mouth. Sent to China as a student in a.p. 804, he brought 
thence to Japan the tenets of the Shingon Buddhists, a sect of 
mystics, primarily inculcating magic spells, incantations, and the use 
of talismans. Japanese faith declares that death could not vanquish 
one so holy, and that Kobo Daishi merely sleeps in the vaulted 
tomb of the great abbey which he founded, awaiting in peace the 
advent of Miroku, the Buddhist Messiah. 

The discomforts of a Japanese inn, spotlessly clean but bitterly 
cold, render a visit to Miyajima a mortification of the flesh, a diet of 
rice and green tea, to which the mysteries of the native cuisine even- 
tually reduce us, proving insufficient to sustain the grovelling spirit. 
A greasy soup full of floating sprats, the malodorous /aikon, a huge 
radish of appalling flavour, salted fruits and sugared fish, accompanied 
by sauces of unimaginable horror, soon satisfy our craving for new 
experiences, also modified by the embarrassment of chopsticks and 
the unwinking gaze of the kneeling esan who places the little tray 
on the floor, and, after repeated prostrations, watches our feeble 
efforts from start to finish. After shivering through two nights 
between the cotton quilts which form the only bedding, and listening 
to the wind whistling through wooden amadi and paper shoji of a 
room furnished with two straw mats and a vase of chrysanthemums, 
we beat a retreat from these inhospitable shores, for sleepless nights 
are succeeded by backbreaking days in this chairless abode, where to 
lean against the paper walls of the fragile structure is to court burial 
beneath the ruins. 

Izanagi and Izanami, the creative deities of Japan, are supposed 
to have given birth to the island archipelago of the Inland Sea, and ~ 
Awazi is mentioned in the earliest legends as the first-born child of 
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the divine union which materialised the spiritual powers of Nature. 
The loveliness of the blue harbour, which gives distinctive character 
to this isle of enchantment, has been sung by generations of native 
poets. The temple, founded in A.D. gor, was built as an expiation 
for the involuntary crime of an archer who, on piercing a stag with 
his arrows, discovered it to be an incarnation of the divine Kwann on, 
whom he had unconsciously wounded. He became a monk, and a 
sanctuary dedicated to the outraged Goddess of Mercy was erected 
on the spot where the sacrilegious incident occurred. Another 
fantastic tradition belongs to the isle of Onogora. Izanagi and 
Izanami, standing on the Floating Bridge of Heaven, pushed a 
jewelled spear into the azure tide of the Inland Sea, stirring up the 
brine into foam. As they drew the shining lance heavenward, the 
white flakes dripping from the golden point piled themselves up into 
an island, and hardened into rock by the action of sun and wind. 
A sweetmeat of cinnamon, acorns, and sugar, manufactured on 
Awaji, is known as “ Floating Bridge,” and another made of plums, and 
called ‘‘ Sound of the Lute,” commemorates the music of the spheres 
which echoed across the waves as the miraculous island rose from 
the bosom of the deep. A red shrine in a green bed of rustling 
reeds marks the place where the creative deities first set foot on 
Japan, the ancient “ Land of Reeds,” a subject constantly represented 
in sketches on fan and tea-tray, Aakemono and screen. Strange 
myths of gods and monsters haunt the tilted rocks and gnarled 
pines on the thousand isles of the Inland Sea ; the thunder of the 
waves echoed by reverberating caverns suggested the speech of 
appalling dragons and threatening monsters, for Balaam’s ass would 
be the merest commonplace in the fantastic imagery of Japanese 
folklore. The dread typhoon which sweeps across the sky, bringing 
destruction in its train, is regarded by the terrified islanders as a flyin g 
dragon whose black wings blot out the light of day. The strangely 
human cries borne on the wind deepen the awe of the supernatural 
manifestation, and fervent thanksgivings are offered if only the 
“syphoon” or “ wet end” of the whirling storm drenches farm and 
fishing-hut instead of razing them tothe ground. The mysterious 
voices of hurricane and sea in this phenomenal tempest have origi- 
nated a host of superstitions. In the floating mists which wrap the 
island peaks in diaphanous folds fancy beholds the heavenly hierarchy 
descending earthward on missions of wrath or mercy. The old-world 
story of the fisher-boy falling under the spell of the sea-god’s 
daughter, and returning with her to the Evergreen Land, forms the 
theme of a national ballad dating from immemorial antiquity. In 
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the silvery cloud of mist raised by the incantations of this Eastern 
Undine, “erra firma vanishes, and the hapless youth lays down his 
life at the siren’s feet, a poetic picture of the perils pertaining to a 
fisherman’s lot in a fog-bound sea. 

The manners and customs of primitive Japan, considerably 
modified on the mainland by foreign influences, and in deference 
to Western ideas, remain unchanged in isolated districts. As our 
jinrickshas bowl gaily along the highway an elderly gentleman taking 
his afternoon bath by the wayside, to avoid splashing the spotless 
mats inside his house, bows politely to us from amidst the clouds of 
steam which rise from his wooden tub. The daily bath is universal, 
and the cleanliness of the working classes, perpetually boiling them- 
selves in scalding water, is a notable proof of the ancient civilisation, 
which yet recognises no impropriety in public ablutions. 

Before reaching the beautiful strait of Shimonoseki, broadening 
into a mountain-girt harbour, the steamer passes Danna-ora, the 
scene of the decisive naval battle in a.p. 1185, when the Taira line 
was defeated by the rival clan of Minamoto. A tragic incident 
immortalised the savage contest, giving it a permanent niche in 
Japanese history. In the train of the usurping Taira were the 
widow and daughter of the great Shogun Kyomori, the former a 
Buddhist nun, the latter the Dowager Empress, with her child the 
Mikado, then only six years old. As the tide of battle turned and 
the grandmother of the infant sovereign saw that all hope was lost, 
she clasped the royal child in her arms, and, wrenching herself from 
the agonised grasp of his distracted mother, cast herself with him 
into the sea. A rainy sunset flushes the violet peaks and stains the 
tranquil bay so often reddened with the blood of the brave Samurai, 
whose warlike annals form the eternal romance of ancient Japan. 
History repeated itself in modern days, when from the opposite bay 
eighteen foreign battleships shelled Shimonoseki with their combined 
fleet, to punish a haughty Daimio for daring to close the entrance 
to these landlocked waters. Seven strong forts now guard the blue 
straits, and preclude further attacks on the water-gate of Central 
and Eastern Japan. The rocky portals shut off from the hurrying 
world of modern life a fair realm of story and song, where imagination 
may still trace the footsteps of those gods and heroes who inspired 
the fantastic dreams dating from the dawn of time, and still lingering 
as potential influences on the haunted shores of the Inland Sea. 


EMILY A. RICHINGS. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE SEDAN CHATR. 


T is a characteristic of our very inquiring age to delve, as far as 
may be, into the origin of everything ; and it is well that this 
should be, for of art, the drama, and literature the past is an in- 
dispensable handmaid, and those intellectual pleasures are the most 
enduring, the most gratifying to the human taste, which are based 
upon truth and fidelity, whether on the canvas of the painter, in the 
marble of the sculptor, or in the pencraft of the 4¢trateur. Taste, 
says Goethe, can only be educated by contemplation, not of the 
tolerably good, but of the truly excellent. Where truth, the graceful 
“daughter of time,” confers her radiant presence, there, sooner or 
later, will follow due appreciativeness. Udi mel, ibi apes. If, for in- 
stance, one were to encounter the sedan chair on the stage amid 
accurately staged surroundings—not forgetting that the simplicity of 
the hired public chair was in marked contrast to the sumptuousness 
of the vehicle used by the noble and the rich—any favourable im- 
pression produced by the miése-en-scéne in the mind of the spectator 
would certainly not be diminished by a knowledge of its true his- 
tory and origin. For there is an erroneous notion abroad that this 
singular form of conveyance had its immediate origin in the affecta- 
tion of French manners so fashionable in the seventeenth century, 
and that it was Sir Sanders Duncombe who was the first to use it in 
this country. It is true that the “covered chair” was popularised 
by his efforts, but it was the arbiter elegantiarum of the Court of 
James I.—Villiers Duke of Buckingham—who was the first to adopt 
this picturesque if inexpeditious mode of travelling, so dear, in point 
of convenience, to the hearts of the grandes dames of the period. 
But although it was to Buckingham that London was indebted for 
its first use, “three sedan chairs of curious workmanship” were 
among the presents made to Prince Charles by Olivarez, the Prime 
Minister of Spain, during the Prince’s wife-hunting visit to the 
Spanish capital. Of these chairs Charles gave two to his favourite, 
Buckingham. They were, however, rather of the nature of the 
palanquin than of what was soon afterwards known as a “chair” or 
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“covered chair”—for they were rarely alluded to colloquially as 
“ sedan ” chairs—and were supported by means of resting the poles 
or shafts directly upon the shoulders of the bearers instead of by 
‘straps suspended from the shoulder. It was this method of support 
which was resented by the populace, who thought the innovation 
turned men into beasts of burden, one writer indeed referring to them 
as “man-mules.”! In China, as a matter of fact, the “ man-mule ™ 
may be seen to perfection, for the Chinese have a method of carry- 
ing heavy packages after the manner of the palanquin, the long poles 
having transverse supports affixed to them until a large number of 
men can be thus employed at onetime. An illustration in Staunton’s 
“ Historical Account of the Embassy tothe Emperor of China” (p. 297) 
shows a heavy package being carried thus by no fewer than thirty- 
two bearers, sixteen in front and sixteen behind. Another illustra- 
tion in Sir George Staunton’s work is of value in showing a contri- 
vance which is believed to correspond closely to the Roman se//a 
gestatoria and the modern sedan chair. This conveyance was attached 
to its carrying pole by a thong (as an oar is to its thowl), which was 
fastened down to the shaft like the back-band of a cart, and the 
carrying pole passed through it. This carrying pole, which is absent 
in the modern sedan, where the shafts or poles were grasped dy the 
hands of the bearer, was raised, and supported the carriage by resting 
on the shoulders of the bearers. If the palanquin form was known 
in France contemporaneously with Buckingham’s, I do not know 
any instance, but in Lacroix’s “ France in the Eighteenth Century ” is 
an illustration of a scene in which a sedan chair figures prominently, 
the bearers having straps from the shoulders, while the costume of 
the lady about to enter, who wears a fontange, is of the time of Louis 
XIV. Massinger in the “ Bondman” alludes to the palanquin form 
of the sedan chair as a “litter” when he makes Timagoras apologise 
for “a slave of strange aspect” belonging to his father :— 

Fit for his fortune ; ’tis a strong-limb’d knave : 

My father bought him for my sister’s litter. 

O pride of women ! Coaches are too common— 

They surfeit in the happiness of peace, 

And ladies think they keep not state enough, 


If, for their pomp and ease, they are not borne 
In triumph on men’s shoulders.? 


For the remote origin of the portable covered chair we may look 
to Assyria and to Egypt. In a bas-relief of Tiglath-pileser in the 
Assyrian. department of the British Museum is represented some 


’ Celestina in Shirley’s play, The Lady of Venice. ? Act i. sc. I. 
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great personage being borne shoulder-high in a palanquin, which, 
however, resembles the sedan chair in that the position of the occu- 
pant is sedent, and not, as in a litter, recumbent. And in Champol- 
lion-le-Jeune’s “Monuments de YEgypte et de la Nubie” is 
represented, in plate cxi., a conveyance decidedly of the sedan-chair 
order rather than of the orientally derived 4ctica used especially for 
reclining upon during transportation. This is supported by twelve 
bearers, six before and six behind. The figure within is that of 
King Horus, and the bearers are, I think, said to be his military 
chiefs. The king is followed and preceded by two flabellifers. 
Incense is burnt before him, and soldiers conduct African and Asiatic 
prisoners. The trumpet proclaims the procession of the king, priests 
chant their eulogies, and all is intended to recall to the populace the 
triumph of their sovereign in Asia and Africa.' Of the Roman 
sedan chair, the se//a gestatoria, no representation is extant, but its 
character can be readily imagined from details provided by Latin 
authors. These details suggest an extremely close resemblance 
to its seventeenth-century antitype. Unlike the accommodation 
afforded by the Zctica, the inmate of the se//a gestatoria was carried 
in a sitting instead of a recumbent position,? in just the same manner 
that the Pope is to this day conveyed to and from some ceremony 
in St. Peter’s. Other points of resemblance were that the ancient 
Roman chair was covered with a roof,’ and closed both in front and 
at the sides,‘ but not always so.5 

Possibly it is to the palanquin method of use adopted by 
Buckingham that Randle Holme somewhat contemptuously alludes 
.in his ‘ Armoury ” when he describes the sedan chair as “a thing in 
which sick and crazy persons are carried about by two lusty men.” 
That it was at first regarded as something of a mark of effeminacy 
was perhaps owing to the circumstance that it was in ancient Rome 
looked upon as a peculiarly feminine way of travelling—so much so, 
indeed, that it was designated se//a muliebris.© And covered car- 
riages, even as they were known at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, were used only by women of the first rank, for the men 
thought it disgraceful to ride in them. At that period, in Germany, 
when the electors and princes did not choose to be present at the 
meetings of the States, they excused themselves by informing the 


' Tom. ii. See also representations of palanquins from the Necropolis of 
Thebes (XXth dynasty) in Prisse d’Avennes’ Histoire de PArt Egyptien, 1878, 
tom. ii. ; and Rosellini’s J Monumenti del? Egitto e della Nubia, 1832. 

2 Suetonius, Mero, 26, and Vitellius, 16. 5 Tacitus, Annals, xv. 57. 

# Juvenal, i. 124. 5 Suetonius, dugustus, 53. 6 Ibid. Orho, 6. 
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Emperor that their health would not permit them to ride on horse- 
back, and it was considered as an established point that it was un- 
becoming for them to ride like women.! 

There were in London allotted stations, such as at Temple Bar 
and Charing Cross, where the chairmen plied for hire at a guinea a 
week, eighteenpence an hour, or at a shilling a mile; and Gay, in 
his “ Trivia,” says :— 

At White’s the harness’d chairman idly stands. 


And as it was in London, so in ancient Rome there were particular 
stands in the city called castra lecticariorum where the palanquin 
bearers (Zcticarit) grouped themselves while awaiting employment.? 
These litters, or covered chairs, provided room inside for one 
person, or two facing each other. An arched roof gave protection 
from the weather, and windows of Spanish mica admitted the light. 
The bearers, arranged in single file, were from two to eight in 
number, and were trained to an even pace. They must have been 
fairly lofty vehicles, for one of the most prominent actors in the 
conspiracy against the life of Nero, headed by Piso Epicharis by 
name, hanged herself to avoid further torture by placing her head in 
a noose formed by her girdle, which she suspended from the canopy 
of the sed/a gestatoria in which she was being conveyed for a 
renewal of her sufferings.* 

The London chairmen were a somewhat turbulent class of men, 
Irishmen generally, but often also Highlanders, especially in Edin- 
burgh and Bath, for whom the excuse might be made that they were 
often transplanted suddenly from their native country to an uncon- 
genial soil; but they derived from the nature of their occupation a 
thickness of leg and strength of calf that became proverbial. The 
chairs blocked the narrow thoroughfares, and in this respect pre- 
eminently they were always more or less a nuisance to that 
portion of the public who did not use them. In 1738 the grand 
jury for the City of London presented to the court then sitting at 
the Old Bailey, as a very great nuisance, the chairs set in the foot- 
way about the two Temple Gates in Fleet Street, where the chairmen 
plied for fares, “ whereby the Way is so stopp’d, that People can’t 
pass and repass about their lawful Business without great Danger of 
falling over their Poles, or of having their Pockets pick’d; the 
stopping up the Footway, and Quarrelling of the Chairmen, drawing 

1 See further Beckmann’s Hist. of Inventions: Coaches. 

2 Peter Victorius, De Reg. Urb. Rom. iii. 49. 

* Tacitus, Annals (trans. by Geo. D. Holbrook, M.A., 1882), bk. xv. 
Cc. 57, note. Ibid, 
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to that Neighbourhood more Pick-pockets, than in any other Part of 
London ; that the Quarrelling and Swearing of the Chairmen before 
the Doors of the Inhabitants in that Neighbourhood, is not only a 
very great Annoyance and Disturbance to them, but it is a very bad 
Example to their Apprentices and Servants.” ! 

Visiting and travelling in a sedan chair was, indeed, somnething 
more than powder, patches, and pleasure, and Cipriani panels, and 
hey ! for Spring Gardens : 


That paradise of nymphs and grottoes 
Of fans and fiddles and ridottoes ! 


For the truculent bearers had their fares entirely at their mercy, their 
selection being guided far less with regard to their moral character 
than to their physical strength, “a lusty chairman” being an ex- 
pression frequently met with in the news-sheets of the time. A 
startling experience to those concerned must have been the following : 
“Last Thursday, in the evening, the Lord Carteret, one of His 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State ” (he was the successor of Mr. 
Secretary Craggs in that office), “ passing through St. James’s Square 
in his Chair, was met by the Lord Harley’s Lady in another : a Dis- 
pute happen’d between the Footmen, about giving the way, which 
immediately turned to Blows ; and the Chairmen and Footmen being 
desperately engaged with their Poles and Plants, my Lord got out of 
the chair, when one of the Lady’s Footmen had the Insolence to 
assault his Lordship, for which he has been committed to Newgate, 
and two of the others are bound over to the next Sessions: My 
Lord Harley came the next day to the Lord Carteret, to excuse the 
‘Accident and to return his Lordship Thanks for the care he took of 
his Lady during the Disorder.”* A relative of this Lord Carteret, 
Lady Louisa of that name, who married Lord Weymouth in 1733, 
was the victim of another mishap while travelling in her sedan :— 
‘“‘ Sunday last, in the afternoon, as the Vicountess Weymouth was 
passing up St. James’s,” not far from where her husband’s ancestor 
“Tom of Ten Thousand” was murdered, it is thought by the con- 
nivance of Count Konigsmark in Pall Mall, “in her Chair, from the 
Court, a Gentleman’s Coach, in backing to give way to another Coach 
that was coming out of St. James’s Place, overturned her Ladyship’s 
Chair, and had like to have gone over it with the hindermost Wheels. 
Lady Weymouth received several Wounds by the breaking of the 
Glasses, and was extremely frightened.”* One of the duties of the 


1 London Evening Post, Oct. 12-14, 1738. 
2 Jbid. July 1, 1721. 3 St. James’s Evening Post, May 15, 1736. 
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footmen alluded to in Lord Carteret’s contrefemps, who were, as a 
class, distinct from the chairmen, was to carry links or wax 
flambeaux at dark, which were extinguished at the link extinguishers, 
of which many examples still survive, affixed to the gates and 
entrances to houses in Berkeley Square and its neighbourhood, and 
in St. James’s. They were also carried by the running footmen, to 
whom an order was issued “to exercise care in carrying them, and 
not to let the wax drop upon the King’s coaches, which are observed 
to be much damaged by the same at the King’s Mews, Charing 
Cross,” ! 

A similar émeute to the foregoing occurred in Dublin on the night 
of February 21, 1732, but of a far more serious character in point 
of bloodshed: “ About Nine o’clock there happened, at the new 
Musick Hall in Crow Street, a great Quarrel between the Gentlemen’s 
Servants, Chairmen, and Mobb ; the Soldiers, who were the Guard, 
could not quell them, but were repell’d, till reinforced from the Main 
Guard ; the Army used all fair Means possible to disperse them, but 
in vain, and were obliged to fire in their own Defence: It is said 
three of the Mobb were kill’d and about ten wounded ; a Chairman 
was shot through the Head, and now lies dead in Dirty Lane ; the 
Windows and Lamps of the Musick Hall are broke to pieces.” ? 
Another serious riot, the sequel to a quarrel between two chairmen, 
occurred near the Haymarket one night in May 1720. On Wed- 
nesday night, about twelve, says the account, there was such a great 
riot in Windmill Street, near the Haymarket, that near a hundred 
gentlemen and others were all engaged at one time, some with 
swords and others with sticks and canes, wherein abundance were 
dangerously wounded. The watchmen that came to put an end to 
the affray were knocked down and barbarously used ; at last the 
patrol of Horse Guards came, and finding them obdurate rode 
through them, cutting all the way with their swords ; yet we hear-of 
none that were killed on the spot, though many, it is thought, cannot 
recover of their wounds. When they saw their own time they 
gave over, and upon summing up the matter the quarrel began‘at 
first by two chairmen only.? But the chairmen, although so often 
concerned, were not invariably the cain-raisers in these tumults. 
On the evening of May 28 Captain Fitzgerald and three young men, 
his companions, met a lady in the Strand returning from St. 


1 Pall Mall Magazine, Jan. 1895, p. 113, “Concerning the Master of the 
Horse,” by the Earl of Cork and Orrery. 

2 London Evening Post, Feb. 26, 1732. 

* Weekly Journal, May 21, 1720. 
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James’s, conveyed in a sedan chair. They immediately endeavoured 
to force her out, but were opposed by the chairmen, upon which 
they drew their swords and proceeded to demolish the vehicle. The 
noise brought a watchman to the spot, who instantly received a 
deadly wound through the back, and as instantly expired. This 
mighty son of Mars was secured, but the others fled from their foul 
deed, like true cowards.' Parties of paid-off sailors, sometimes with 
their pockets full of prize-money, used to roam the streets, and being 
more majorum “better with a fork than a rake,” their purse-strings 
were more often loosened in the taverns than elsewhere, whence 
they sallied, “two” if not “three” sheets in the wind, resolved on 
mischief. The desire of their hearts was quickly realised on one 
occasion when they met with a party of chairmen equally inflamed 
with liquor. All had been drinking in honour of the election held 
in Covent Garden in March 1763. After the sailors and chairmen 
had abused each other with the usual language of vulgar irritation 
a challenge was offered by one of the latter to fight the best sailor 
present. This ended in the defeat of the Irishman, who was 
instantly reinforced by his brethren, when a general attack with pokers, 
tongs, fenders, &c. commenced on the sailors, who, supported by a 
party of unarmed soldiers, drove their antagonists from the field and 
immediately proceeded to demolish every chair they could find. 
These outrages continued till evening, and by that time a general 
muster of chairmen had taken place, who, exasperated to madness, 
beat down men, women, and children in their progress to the scene 
of action, where a dreadful conflict was prevented by a party of 
. soldiers from the Savoy, by whose exertions some of the ringleaders 
were captured, but not before a soldier and a sailor and three other 
persons had been dangerously wounded, and the King’s Head ale- 
house almost demolished.? 

Another disturbance in which a chairman was concerned 
strikingly illustrates the tendency in mob law to hear only one side of 
the case. The mob, in fact, as Malcolm observes in his “ Anecdotes,” 
are generally a jury who retire for a verdict when the evidence for 
the prosecution is closed. The ambassador for the Emperor of 
Morocco resided in Panton Square, and had in his suite a female 
servant, who was arrested for debt and sent to a receiving or spung- 
ing house. When the resident heard of this violation of diplomatic 
privilege he immediately demanded that the woman should be 

' Malcolm’s Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs of London, 1810, 


vol. i. p. 266. 
2 Jbid. vol. ii. p. 56. 
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restored to liberty ; and the officer in whose custody she was, know- 
ing of the illegality of the arrest, complied. So far all was right ; 
but the plaintiff (a chairman), despising the law of nations, watched 
at the ambassador’s door, and as soon as he obtained a glimpse of 
his debtor claimed her as Ais wife, and under that claim compelled 
her to attend him to a public-house in the neighbourhood. Though 
the good lady strained every faculty in denying his assumed rights, 
her clamour, of no avail with the chairman, reached the ears of her 
fellow servants, who, melted with her distress, sallied forth and man- 
fully released the captive from a number of the captor’s brethren, 
whom he had wisely stationed at the public-house to assist him in 
his views. Thus defeated the creditor adopted a most certain 
method to carry his point. He assembled his Zosse in front of the 
ambassador’s house and began his operations by loud complaints, 
intended for the ears of those who passed, that the servants of his 
Excellency had forcibly seized on his wife and conveyed her for 
some very dreadful purpose into his mansion where she was detained 
to his inexpressible grief and terror. A hint of this description was 
sufficient in those days. In a twinkling a crowd collected, expressions 
of resentment at injustice and oppression flew from mouth to mouth, 
with the result that there was an immediate resolve to execute 
summary “justice.” A hundred voices demanded the woman; a 
hundred arms were lifted at the same moment with hands grasping 
dirt and stones, which they hurled at the inoffensive window without 
effect. At this moment a cry to burst the door was accompanied by 
a successful effort, and in rushed the mob; everything in the 
parlours that could be broken was demolished and used as weapons 
for forcing the besieged, now driven to the stairs-head of the first 
floor, where they appeared commanded by the ambassador and 
a gentleman armed with drawn sabres. Intimidated at the glances 
of the shining steel, the besiegers dared not ascend, but made a 
drawn battle of the affair. A cannonade of legs and arms of chairs 
and other articles of broken furniture succeeded, which no sooner 
reached the heads of those above than they were returned with 
additional velocity. Captain Woolaston of the Guards happened to 
pass through the square with a party of soldiers on his way to pro- 
tect the sufferers from a fire then raging in Eagle Street, and 
attracted by the shouts of the contending forces examined into the 
affair, and soon dispersed the rioters, several of whom were after- 
wards apprehended by Justice Welch and committed to prison. 

The difficulties of “sitting bodkin” in a hansom are hardly 
greater sometimes than those which attended a fare of either sex, 
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given to embonpoint who attempted to negotiate a chair without 
calculating its capacity. A story told of an Irish chairman presents 
their customary extortion in a somewhat ludicrous light. A certain 
Colonel Boden, who was extremely stout, on returning from the play 
one night hailed achair. He was about to squeeze his portly person 
into the necessarily narrow vehicle when a friend, just stepping into 
his chariot, called out, “ Boden, I go by your door, and will set you 
down.” ‘Thereupon the latter gave the men the regulation shilling, 
and prepared to depart when one of the rascals scratched his head 
and hoped his honour would make it a little more than a shilling. 
“For what, you scoundrel, when I never got into your chair?” said 
the Colonel. ‘Yes, your honour,” said Pat, “but consider the 
fright you gave us!” The good and wondrous Catalani was usually 
conveyed in a “chair” from her lodgings to the stage-door of the 
Italian Opera-house in the Haymarket. A writer in the “ Family 
Friend ” (the time alluded to must have been the opera season of 1824, 
when the great canfatrice renewed her connection with London after 
an absence of ten years) remembered the strong glare of the atten- 
dant flambeaux upon the bejewelled lady as she sat in her stately 
‘manner dressed for her part in the night’s opera. When King 
Charles I, was taken to his trial in Westminster Hall he was borne 
through the narrow King Street in a sedan chair, while people came 
forth from stalls and workshops to lament and pray forhim. He 
was taken from Whitehall to Cotton House, where he returned to 
sleep each day during the trial. After this the King returned to 
Whitehall ; but on the night before his execution he slept at St. 
‘ James’s. On January 30 he was “most barbarously murthered at 
his own door, about two o’clock in the afternoon.”' The King 
appears not to have used the sedan on the fatal day, but to have 
walked from St. James’s. 

Chippendale’s sign was the “ Chair,”2 by which I think must 
have been meant the “covered chair,” z.e. the sedan, which he pro- 
bably turned out in considerable numbers for the upholsterer. The 
reasons for thinking that the “ covered chair” was meant are that 
there were other signs of like origin and contemporary ; for instance, 
“The Three Chairs,” which are also called the ‘‘Three Cover’d 
Chairs,” and the “Two Chairmen.” “The Three Cover’d Chairs and 


1 Historical Guide. 

2 See advertisement in the Whitehall Evening Post, December 4, 1756, of the 
‘* Gentleman and Cabinet Maker’s Director,” the second edition published in 
1755. Acopy sold in 1894 for £18 18s., and another was advertised for sale in 
1896 for £12 10s. (Quaritch catalogue for that year). 
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Walnut Tree” was the sign of John Browne, “ Chair and Cabinet 
Maker, on the East Side of St. Paul’s Churchyard, near the School, 
London.” Here he sold “ Spring Curtains, And Blinds for Windows, 
or for Gentlemen’s Coaches and Chariots of a new Invention, Conve- 
nient to keep the Sun off in Summer, or the cold Wind from coming 
in between the Sashes in Winter, and particularly necessary in Rooms 
up Stairs in narrow Streets, where the opposite Windows overlook each 
other ; being made so as to hang up when Company is present, or 
Persons are dressing, &c.”! “The Three Chairs” was in the seven- 
teenth century the sign of a famous tavern in the Piazza, Covent 
Garden, in a neighbourhood which was the Mayfair of the period, 


ere yet 
Mayfair has ceased to hold its fair in May a 
And silent in Pall Mall ’s the racket’s sport. 


The curtains of the sedan chair seem to have been considered 
worthy of the thief’s attention: “Last Monday Charlton Hill was 
committed to New-Prison by John Fielding, Esq., for stealing several 
Curtains out of a Sedan Chair.” Thechairs themselves were hardly 
so costly as one would have thought. Nell Gwynne’s, for instance, 
cost no more than £34 115., and chair-hire, £1 115. 6¢.3 But it 
was not the fittings alone that were the object of felonious designs. 
The occupant himself was well worth the attention of the Alsatian : 
‘Last Wednesday Night a Chair, with a Gentleman in it, was stopp’d 
in Bloomsbury Square by two Footpads, who presented their Pistols, 
and the Gentleman readily gave them his Purse ; but not being 
contented with that, they insisted on having his Sword and Watch ; 
and he gave them his Watch, but begg’d they would not insist on 
having his Sword ; on which they threw the Chairmen Half a Crown 
and made off.”* Among the household furniture of the Hon. Lady 
Elizabeth Wentworth, deceased, to be sold by the famous auctioneer 
Mr. Cock, was her ladyship’s sedan chair, “lin’d with green Velvet, 
and other valuable Effects.”5 There was a sign of “The Two 
Chairmen, in Warder Street, Old Soho,” next door to which lived 
a Mr. Bacot, who advertises “Two Guineas Reward for a Silver 
Watch, Name Tavernier, with Silver"Chain, Silver Seal, an Elephant, 
and a Steel Seal with cross Crosslets.”® The sign of the “Two Chair- 


' Daily Advertiser, December 21, 1741, where the sign is described as the 
*“ Three Chairs and Walnut Tree,” and the same journal of July 15, 1742, where it 
is the ** Three Cover'd Chairs and Walnut Tree.” 
* Whitehall Evening Post, July 15,1756. * Bill among Exchequer Papers. 
‘ Whitehall Evening Post, May 29, 1756. * Daily Advertiser, June 2, 1742. 
* London Journal, May 26, 1722. 
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men,” of which I think there are four surviving instances in London, 
owes its origin, no doubt, to their bibulous propensities as a class, 
Their work was certainly of a somewhat arduous nature, and it might be 
argued that they found liquid refreshment indispensable, for sometimes 
they travelled considerable distances. ‘‘ Yesterday,” says the “ Daily 
Advertiser” of February 16, 1742, “the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha went to Kew in an open Chair, and return’d to 
Carlton House to Dinner.” However, it does not seem quite certain 
that a sedan is meant here, but longer distances than this are 
recorded. Princess Amelia was carried by eight chairmen from 
St. James’s, London, to Bath between April 13 and April 19, 
1728. The chairmen were relieved in their turns, a coach and six 
horses attending to carry the chairmen when not on service! A 
sedan chair, to which wheels have been affixed, and known as the 
“‘push,” is still used for visiting by residents in Hampton Court 
Palace. There was, if I remember right, an illustration of this in 
the “Antiquary.” some time ago.- As to the word “ sedan,” as 
applied to the “covered chair,” Mr. G. L. Apperson in his interesting 
work, “ Bygone London Life,” says that there is practically nothing to 
prove any connection between the chair and the place. The authors 
of “ Old and New London” seem to be in error in stating that hackney 
coaches “were at first often called ‘hackney-chairs.’” In an Act of 
Parliament (9 Anne, c. 23, sect. 8) the hackney-chairs, as being 
“carried,” are expressly differentiated from the hackney coaches, 
which were “driven.” A business card in the Banks Collection of 
Shop Bills appertains to a sedan-chair maker in Marylebone Street, 
St. James’s. The date is 1780. Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, writing in 
the “ Queen” some comparatively few years ago, but I do not know 
the date, stated that when, during part of his boyhood spent in the 
parish of St. James, Westminster, his father was in practice there as 
a surgeon, he had, amongst his other patients, one of the sedan 
chairmen who plied in the locality. The stand, he well remembered, 
was at the south-west corner of the crossing of Duke Street and 
Jermyn Street, St. James’s. The houses which formed the south 
corners of that crossing were both taverns. One was known as 
Blockey’s and was celebrated for the extreme goodness, strength, and 
cost of its Burton ale. The opposite corner was also a public-house, 
and stood a little back from the road, leaving a wide pavemeht 
towards Duke Street, at which side there were, within Mr. Tegetmeier’s 
recollection, to be found two sedan chairs, the bearers usually being 
located inside : they dressed in a kind of uniform, wearing short dark 
1 Timbs’s Romance of London. 
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blue great-coats, knee-breeches, and blue stockings. Mr. Tegetmeier 
recollected them quite well in the thirties, but doubted whether they 
extended into the fourth decade of the present century. 

In 1694 sedan chairs were first taxed by Act of Parliament,’ and 
by an Act of the ninth year of Queen Anne two hundred chairs were 
licensed at ros. per annum,” and no person was obliged to pay for a 
hackney-chair more than the rate allowed by the Act for a hackney- 
coach driven two-third parts of the said distance.* By the said Act 
it was compulsory that every chair should have a distinct mark on 
each side, and altering such mark incurred a forfeiture of £5, half 
to the informer and half to the King (sect. 4). Nor was any person 
to carry for hire in a hackney-chair without licence, on pain of 40s. In 
the following year, the roth of Queen Anne, the chairs were 
increased in number to three hundred,‘ and by the 12th of George I. 
to four hundred,* on account of the great increase of buildings to the 
westward. By 7th George III. a chairman might take, for any distance 
not exceeding one mile, 12¢. ; for any distance above one mile and 
not exceeding one mile and four furlongs, 1s. 6¢.; for every further 
distance not exceeding four furlongs, 6d. ; and by the hour 184d. for the 
first hour and 6d. for every half-hour after.6 In the ninth year of 
Queen Anne a chairman guilty of misbehaviour by demanding more 
than his fare, or giving abusive language, or otherwise behaving 
rudely, forfeited, on conviction on oath, not exceeding 20s. to the 
poor, or was committed for seven days to Bridewell or some other 
house of correction,’ and in the seventh year of George III. the 
commissioners had power to revoke his license or inflict on him 
a penalty not exceeding £3 to the poor; and on non-payment he 
was committed to hard labour in some house of correction for thirty 
days.® 


Je HOLDEN MACMICHAEL,. 


? 5 and 6 W. and M. c. 22. 2 g Anne, c. 23, sect. 3. 
* 9g Anne, c. 23, sect. 8. * 10 Anne, c 19, sect. 158. 
® 12 Geo. I. c. 12. * 7 Geo. III. c. 44, sect. 13. 


” g Anne, c. 23. * 7 Geo. III. c. 44, sect. 15. 
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TABLE TALK. 


Atnwick CasTLeE MSS. 


FIND myself the happy possessor of a facsimile reproduction of 
the famous Baconian MSS. which are a chief glory of the 
library, at Alnwick Castle, of the Duke of Northumberland. These 
have been carefully edited by Mr. Frank J. Burgoyne, the librarian 
of the Lambeth Public Libraries, and are now issued in a handsome 
and costly shape and in a strictly limited edition.' To scholars the 
existence of these manuscripts has for some time been known; and 
James Spedding, the famous Baconian scholar, who had access to 
them, has reprinted a few of the pages as “A Conference of 
Pleasure.” The work is even now not very much more accessible 
than are the original documents, and the treasures may be said to be 
rather saved from the risk of destruction than brought within general 
reach. To the risk in question they have all but succumbed. During a 
fire at Northumberland House in the eighteenth century the various 
pages were scorched and in part consumed, the closing lines of each 
page having been destroyed. It is to students of Bacon that the 
facsimile principally appeals, though its interest, as I purpose to show, 
extends beyond these, and embraces all students of Tudor times. 
Most of the surviving MSS. consist of works of Bacon, some of which, 
as “An Advertisement touching Private Censure,” which occupies 
folios 26 to 29, are unknown except in this shape. Others are new, 
though the material of which they consist has been in part employed 
in existing works of Bacon. The MSS. include also “‘ A Speech ffor 
the Earle of Sussex at ye Tilt, an. 96,” concerning the authorship of 
which nothing is known ; a letter of Sir Philip Sidney dissuading Queen 
Elizabeth from marrying the Duke of Anjou; and a copy, imperfect 
at beginning and end, of Leycester’s “Commonwealth,” a violent 
arraignment of the Earl of Leycester, printed abroad in 1584 and 
prohibited in England, where it circulated largely in manuscript. 


1 Longmans. 
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ORIGINAL CONTENTS OF THE MSS. 


UCH are the main features of the work now printed. An external 
page, still surviving and carefully reproduced, serves as an 
index of contents, shows that a portion only of the MSS. exists, 
and suggests that the portion destroyed or lost was of immeasurably 
greater interest than that which is preserved. This portion com- 
prised nine items in all, whereof I will dismiss five. One con- 
sisted of Asmund and Cornelia, presumed to bea play, of which 
nothing whatever is known; Shakespeare’s Richard JI. and 
Richard I1I.; and The Isle of Dogs, a play by Thomas Nashe. 
Concerning Zhe Isle of Dogs we have little information. It was 
written in 1597, the presumable date of the copying of the MSS., and 
roused the anger of the Privy Council, who withdrew the licence from 
the theatre and imprisoned not only Nashe himself, but, as it 
appears, some of the actors. One or two references to it are found 
in writings of the time, and a portrait of its author in fetters is given 
in Harvey’s Zrim[m)ing of Thomas Nashe. What was the nature of 
the “ very seditious and sclanderous matter” which, according to the 
minutes of the Privy Council for August 15, 1597, it contained, is 
now not likely to be discovered. It is in the two plays of Shake- 
speare that the main interest centres. That manuscript copies of 
two of Shakespeare’s masterpieces were in existence and within reach, 
and were allowed to be lost, though it is scarcely surprising, strikes 
one with a feeling of dismay. I am not for one moment assuming 
that these were the originals. Evidence points the other way, since 
it seems certain that the surviving MSS., now reproduced, were due 
to a literary workshop or professional writers’ establishment of a kind 
in which Bacon and his brother Anthony seem at one time to have 
been concerned. 


FEATURES OF THE INDEX PAGE OF THE MSS. 


NNUMERABLE points of interest manifest themselves as I 
turn over again and again these curious and pregnant pages. 
Upon these and upon the history of the documents which were once 
in the hands of Bishop Percy, the editor of the famous Redigues, and 
were brought to general knowledge in 1869 by Mr. John Bruce, a 
well-known antiquary commissioned by the Duke of Northumberland 
to report upon his literary treasures, it is forbidden me to speak. 
At one thing, however, I must glance. My reader must remember 
that the genuineness of these scripts has never been contested. No 
John Payne Collier had access to them to sophisticate the record. 
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The date is the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the period, almost to a 
certainty, antecedent to 1598. Such testimony as they furnish, then 
is in its way not to be controverted. I have said already that the 
surviving MSS. are prefaced by a title-page or index of contents. 
This has suffered much from time and dust, and has been scribbled 
over in a manner equally curious and interesting. This page is twice 
reproduced, once in ancient and once in modern script. The 
significance of much of the writing is not apparent. At the head, on 
the left side (of the reader), is the name Nevill, together with the 
punning motto of that family, ve Vile Velis. On the opposite side 
is “ Mr. ffrauncis Bacon of Tribute ; or, Giving what is dew.” After 
the title of other works appears again “ By Mr. ffrauncis Bacon of 
Greis Inn.” The eye is struck by a rimed Latin quatrain— 

Multis annis iam transactis 

Nulla fides est in pactis 


Mell in ore Verba lactis 
ffell in Corde ffraus in factis— 


followed by the word onorificabilitudine, which, in a slightly altered 
shape, is found in the Zwo Gentlemen of Verona. Coupled with and 
slightly preceding the titles of Shakespeare’s two historical plays comes 
“ By Mr. ffrauncis William Shakespeare.” The name of Shakespeare 
—sometimes. abridged to Shak, Shakspe, Shakespe, &c., and some- 
times written in full, then appears several times, and once as “your 
William Shakespeare.” 

I have neither capacity nor disposition to hunt on the scent thus 
supplied. I cannot doubt, however, that the work now reprinted, and 
' this curious page in especial, with but a few of the features on which 
I have dwelt, will be an object of close and persistent study, and will 
be fruitful of controversy. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 














